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STATE CONVENTION OF CO. SUPERINTENDENTS. 

It was intended to remark at length in this No. 
upon the meeting, doings and probable effects of 
this remarkable body. Want of space, however, 
compels us to let the proceedings speak for them- 
selves ; and perhaps it is bestso. Many conventions 
have we seen at Harrsiburg, but none to exceed and 
few to equal this in the talent, fitness for duty and 
the liberal spirit of itsmembers. If each officer act 
out his part, at home, as well as the convention per- 
formed its novel and noble duty at the seat of gov- 
ernment, there will be little doubt of the usefulness, 
success and permanency of the officer. The only 
point to be at all regretted was the absence of so 
many superintendents. But, taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, their absence was proba- 
bly less remarkable than the fact that so many did 
attend, on such necessarily short notice, at their 
own expense, and at a time when their presence in 
their counties was becoming so necessary. Next 
year the convention will he full. 





LANCASTER CO. TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

On Saturday the 22d ult., about 150 of the teach- 
ers of Lancaster county assembled in the Female 
High School of the city, to meet the County Super- 
intendent. It was a great event in our educational 
progress. The best feeling prevailed and the high- 
est determination to sustain the Superintendent and 
elevate the profession. We took full notes, but 
they are crowded out, for the present. Amongst 
other matters resolved on, it was determined that 
THREE Teachers’ Institutes should by held during the 
year: one at Mountjoy, one at New Holland and one 
at Strasburg, the times to be fixed by the county 
Superintendent. So we.go! 


AGENTS FOR THE JOURNAL. 

A number of gentlemen who are now county su- 
perintendents have been heretofore kindly, and many 
of them efficiently, acting as agents for this Journal. 
Under the belief that such continued agency might 
possibly be in conflict with the 26th section of the 
law, we have taken the names of all such from the 
list of agents on the cover ; though, as few of them 
would ever accept any compensation for their ser- 
vices, perhaps the measure is one of over caution. 
But it is better to err on the safe side. There is 
nothing, however, either in the letter or the spirit 
of the law, to prohibit superintendents, directors, 
teachers, or any other well wishers, from receiving 
and transmitting all such subscriptions as may be 
voluntarily offered to them: and for such kindness 
we shall be duly thankful. 





DR. MCLINTOCK’S SPEECH. 

The able argument in favor of the. present 
school law, delivered, during its passage, by the able 
chairman of the Education Committee of the Senate, 
will be found in this number. All his energy, tact, 
and personal influence were tasked to effect the pas- 
sage ofthe bill. It gives us pleasure to present to 
our readers this effort in the same number of the 
Journal with the proceedings of the superintendents’ 
convention: thus exhibiting, in juxtaposition, the 
speech and its first rich fruits. 





PERRY COUNTY. 


A meeting of Teachers is to take place on the 9th 
inst., (Wednesday) at Bloomfield, for the purpose of 
organizing a County Teachers’ Association. This 
is the first move in Perry. What county will be 
next to enter the field? 





> The proceedings of the convention of county 
superintendents fill nearly the whole of the first form 
of this number, to the exclusion of several commu- 
nications, notices of text-books, &c. Next month 





they shall be attended to. 
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Educational Societies. 


STATE CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Wepnespay, Jury 12, 1854. 





Pursuant to the call of the State Superintendent, 
a convention of County Superintendents met in the 
Hall of Representatives at Harrisburg, on Wednes- 
day, the 12th of July, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


Hon. C. A. Buack, State Superintendent, called 
the Convention to order, and H. L. Drerrenzacu, 
Esq., Dep. Supt. called over the list of counties, 
when the following members answered to their 
names : 

Adams—David Wills. 
Beaver—Thomas Nicholson. 
Bucks—Joseph Fell. 
Cambria—Robert L. Johnston. 
Centre—W. J. Gibson. 
Chester—R. Agnew Futhey. 
Clear field—A. T. Schriver. 
Clinton—R. C. Allison. 
Columbia—Joel E. Bradley. . 
Cumberland—Daniel Shelly. 
Dauphin—S. D. Ingram. 
Delaware—Dr. Geo. Smith. 
Erie—Wm. A. Armstrong. 
Fayette—Joshua V. Gibbons. - 
Franklin—James McDowell. 
Greene—John A. Gordon. 
Huntingdon—James 8S. Barr. 
Indiana—Saml. P. Bollman. 
Lancaster—J. P. Wickersham. 
Lebanon—John H. Kluge. 
Lycoming—J. W. Barrett. 
Mifflin—Robt. C. Ross. 
Northumberland—John J. Reimensnyder. 
Perry—Adam Height. 
Somerset—Jos. J. Stutzman. 
Susquehanna—W illard Richardson. 
Washington—John L. Gow. 
Wayne—John F. Stoddard. 
York—Jacob Kirk. 


The following Superintendents afterwards ap- 
peared : 

Berks—Wnm. A. Good. 
Allegheny J. M. Pryor. 

e . M. % 
Dictanee Dr. yy Acker. 
Juniatta—David Laughlin. 
Blair—H. A. Caldwell. 
Tioga—J. F. Calkins. 

Mr. Black then stated the object of the Conven- 
tion, as follows : 

GenTLEMEN SUPERINTENDENTS :—It seems proper, 
previous to anyregular organization of your body,that 
1 should state briefly the object and design of your 
meeting. I deem this the more proper, as some 
misapprehension may exist as to the purpose of call- 
ing you together. 

Soon after the passage of the amended School 
‘Law, it was suggested to the Department by many 
earnest and judicious friends of education through- 
out the State, that immediately after the election 
-of County Superintendents, it would be advisable to 





call them together, or as many as could convenient- 
ly attend, in order that this feature of the law which 
is new to us, might be discussed and some uniform 
rule of action be recommended. The suggestion 
was cordially adopted by the Department; the call, 
or rather invitation, issued; and the number and 
promptness of your attendance to-day, evince both 
your devotion to the cause of common schools, and 
your willingness to respond to the wishes of the 
Department. 

Your presence here, in the capacity of County 
Superintendents, indicates that we are on the eve 
of an important experiment, and I trust a new era 
in the progress of our common school system—a 
progress hitherto often chequered with opposition, 
indifference and unsatisfactory results—but in all 
its vicissitudes buoyed up by the earnest hope, and 
unfaltering support of its early friends, 


It will depend materially upon you, gentlemen, 
and the manner in which the law shall be adminis- 
tered, whether this new idea shall be successful or 
not. Ifthe duties of the office are administered in 
a proper spirit, and with an earnest devotion to the 
great cause in which we are all engaged, we may, I 
think, predict the most beneficial results. It will 
be the commencement of that new and glorious era 
for the common school system of Pennsylvania, and 
the realization of those hopes,the confidence in which 
has so long sustained its friends. If, however, these 
duties should unfortunately be misconceived, or ad- 
ministered in a harsh, repulsive and illiberal spirit, 
of which I have now little fear, it were better that 
the office had not been created. 


The friends of education in Pennsylvania, and of 
the institution of County Superintendents, claim no 
merit as originators of the idea. Although the de- 
tails of the law creating the office are, in many re- 
spects novel, and I think a decided improvement, 
still the office in some form or other has existed in 
other States with eminent success. In the State 
of New York, where its usefulness was most signal- 
ly displayed, it formed a striking feature for several 
years in the school system of that State. The emi- 
nent men who at different periods presided over the 
Department of Common Schools, bore invariable 
and unequivocal testimony to the great value and 
importance of the institution, as forming a connect- 
ing link between the head of the Department and 
the local anthorities having direct and immediate 
charge of the schools. It was regarded as the vi- 
tality of their system, and the only efficient means 
of enforcing a healthy and uniform administration 
of the law, and of obtaining with any degree of ac- 
curacy those “ statistical details in reference to the 
practical operation of the system, of so great value 
to the Department, the Legislature and the public.” 
And when, borne down by public clamor resulting 
from an unclean alliance with politics and other in- 
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terests, the office was abolished, in opposition to the 
opinion and wishes of “the successive heads of De- 
partment, the several committees of the Legisla- 
ture charged with the supervision of the interests 
of public instruction, and of the great body of the 
most enlightened friends of education throughout 
the State”—the act was regarded as most disas- 
trous to the prosperity of the common school system 
of that State. Up to that period its progress had 
been uninterruptedly onward, and the “abolition of 
the office of County Superintendent was the first 
retrograde step in its history.” Its immediate con- 
sequences were felt in the comparative inefficiency 
and inutility of the local and general supervision of 
the schools, and a paralyzing effect upon the entire 
system. The evils, however, which impaired its use- 
fulness elsewhere, may be avoided with us by pru- 
dence and timely caution. 

It is for the purpose, therefore, of steering clear 
of these hidden shoals and quicksands, by making a 
fair and good beginning, that you have been invited 
here to day:—Not so much for the purpose of re- 
ceiving instruction and advice from the Department, 
as for mutual information and interchange of opin- 
ion. Representing the different counties of the 
State, and understanding the wants and, I may say. 
the peculiarities of your respective localities, you 
are enabled by your position and means of informa- 
tion to advise the Department as to the rules and 
regulations which should be adopted, in order to se- 
cure, as far as practicable, a successful and harmo- 
nious administration of the law in the several coun- 
ties. The novelty of the institution, the jealousy 
which must naturally exist, to some extent at least, 
towards an office apparently intended to control the 
actions ot the local boards, will require every one 
connected with this feature of the school system to 
exercise great prudence in the administration of the 
law. It is easy to assume powers not given by law, 
or to transcend those expressly delegated; and 
hence a Superintendent should first thoroughly un- 
derstand the true nature and extent of his powers 
and duties. 

It is evident that some discretion must be exer- 
cised in the application of rules to the circumstances 
that surround us. Thus, for instance, in the exami- 
nation and employment of teachers :—In many of 
the counties, and perhaps in most of them, a literal 
compliance with the law might close many of the 
schools, or prevent them from being opened ; if no 
teachers were to be employed except those who 
could pass an examination according to the stand- 
ard contemplated by the law, there might be a de- 
plorable insufficiency of teachers. This subject de- 
mands your serious consideration, and I trust that 
some plan may be adopted, which will avoid this 
difficulty, and yet do no violence to the spirit and 
intention of the law. 





Uniformity and consistency are essential to the 
successful operation of the system, and your deliber- 
ations may be of great value in determining the 
true course to be adopted. The results of your dis- 
cussions and consultations, will be received by the 
Department with great respect and consideration. 
Although it is proper to remark that the Depart- 
ment is not bound to adopt any of your suggestions, 
yet I have no doubt that both the Department and 
public will be greatly benefitted by your delibera- 
tions. 

I have reflected a good deal upon the mode of 
your organization. At the first blush my impres- 
sion was that the head of the School Department 
should preside and participate in your proceedings. 
Upon more mature reflection, however, I have come 
to a different conclusion, and this results from the 
capacity in which yon meet. Although you are in 
some respects subordinate to the Department, and 
under its control, still, as to many others you are 
an independent organization, and may justly be 
styled a co-ordinate branch of the School Depart- 
ment. Many of your duties will be entirely inde- 
pendent, amongst which not the least important is 
the examination of teachers. This and other sub- 
jects of a similar character will be matter for your 
deliberations, and I think it better that your pro- 
ceedings should be conducted as if independent of 
any connexion with the Department. I recommend, 
therefore, that you proceed at once to an organiza- 
tion of your Convention, by the appointment of your 
presiding and other officers. 

It would, however, be unjust to my own feelings 
and the deep interest I take in the cause of educa- 
tion, were I to omit saying that, although not parti- 
cipating in your deliberations, I shall, notwithstand- 
ing be present an interested spectator—and doubt- 
less shall be greatly benefitted and instructed there- 
by. I anticipate both pleasure and profit, for you 
will allow me to say, that it is not often that such a 
body of men, for such a purpose, has convened at 
the capital. Conventions are,it is true, frequent- 
ly held at the seat of government—mostly for poli- 
tical and sometimes for moral and religious pnr- 
poses ; but seldom for the advancement of the cause 
of education. It is a rare thing—but I trust to be 
rare no longer—for a body of men, like those around 
me, to meet for the sole purpose of encouragement 
and aid to our common school system. This I feel 
will be but the beginning of a long series of similar 
meetings ; and from the awakened interest in the 
public mind, I auger a new era indeed, for common 
schools. It rests with you, gentlemen, and other 
friends of the cause throughout the State, to foster 
and encourage this feeling; to go forth with a brave 
spirit and earnest purpose; and tomake our common 
school system what it can and should be, rue pRipE 
AND GLORY OF ™ ComMONWEALTH. 
it 
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On motion of J. P. Wickersham, 


Dr. Geo. Smrrn, of Delaware, was unanimously 


elected President of the convention, and J. W. Bar- 
nett of Lycoming, and David Wills of Adams, Secre- 
taries. 
On motion Hon. 7: H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, was 
invited to take a seat in the convention and partici- 
pate in the proceedings. 
On motion of Prof. Richardson, a committee of 
five members was appointed to prepare business for 
the action of the convention. 
The Chair appointed Messrs. Richardson, Burrowes, 
Gow, Stoddard and Gibbons, as the business com- 
mittee. 
On motion, the committee were granted leave to 
sit during the sessions, and instructed to report at 
their earliest convenience. 
On motion of Mr. Gordon, 
Resolved, That the Superintendent of Common 
Schools be respectfully requested to make such 
communications and suggestions to this convention, 
from time to time, as to him may seem proper and 
calculated to promote the business of the conven- 
tion. 
Prof. Richardson, Chairman of the business com- 
mittee, reported the following subjects for deliber- 
ation, and recommended the appointment of a sepa- 
rate committee upon each division : 
1. Grades of Teachers’ Certificates. 
2. Mode of examining Teachers. 
3. Grades of Schools. 
4. Visitation of Schools. 
5. Teachers’ Institutes. 
6. Best mode of interesting Directors. 


7. Best mode of engaging the co-operation of pa- 
rents. 


8. Uniformity of Books. 

On motion, the subjects were considered separate- 
ly. The first division, after discussion, was adopted, 
and the remaining divisions in order without discus- 
sion. 

On motion of J. P. Wickersham, 


Resolved, That the standing committees of this 
body consist of three members, except on the first 
division, which shall consist of five members. 


The Chair then appointed Messrs. Wickersham, 
Stoddard, Gow, Futhey and Gibson, committee upon 
the first division. 

Convention adjourned to meet at 2 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Minutes of morning session read and approved. 

The Chair thereupon announced the following 
standing committees, in pursuance of the action had 
at the morning session. 

2. Mode of examining teachers,—Messrs. John- 
son, Bradley and Stutzman. 

3. Grades of schools,—Ross, Height and Good. 

4. Visitation of schools—McDowell, Barr and 


Shelly. 
6. Best mode of interesting Directors,—Bollman, 
Reimensnyder and Kirk. 


rents,—Nicholson, Schriver and Pryor. 
8. Uniformity of books,—Fell, Krewson and Alli. 
son, 


adjourned till 3 o’clock, P. M. 
3 O'CLOCK, P. M, 

J. P. Wickersham, on behalf of the committee up. 
on Grades of Teachers’ Certificates, made report, 
which, after an interesting and protracted discussion, 
was adopted, with the conclusions and forms of cer- 
tificates annexed, as follows: 


REPORT ON GRADES OF CERTIFICATES. 

The committee appointed to report upon the sub. 
ject of Grades of Teachers and Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates, are deeply conscious of the importance of the 
subject intrusted to them. They feel that, upon the 
true construction of the law in this particular, and 
the judicious application of its principles, will de- 
pend, in great measure, its successful working and 
permanent value; and they earnestly desire to exam- 
ine the matter with candor, and arrive at correct 
results. 
First: The law contemplates the establishment of 
different grades of schools. If there could otherwise 
be any doubt, the following quotations from the law, 
conclusively settle the matter. In sec. 23, clause rx, 
it is said, that “the directors and controllers of the 
respective districts, shall have power to establish 
schools of different grades, and determine into which 
school each pupil shall be admitted;” and section 37, 
enumerates the duties of the County Superinten- 
dents in visiting schools, and urges their proper dis- 
charge, “so that each school shall be equal to the 
grade for which it was established, and that there 
may be, as far as practicable, uniformity in the course 
of studies in schools of the several grades respec- 
tively.” 


Second: It would seem entirely proper that there 
should be grades of certificates, corresponding with 


the grades of schools. 
undetermined. 


The law leaves this question 
Sec. 41, provides that the County 
Superintendents shall give to “each person found 
qualified, a certificate, setting forth the branches of 
learning he or she is capable of teaching.” This sec- 
tion probably means, that, in each certificate, there 
shall be enumerated only the branches which the 
holder has been found qualified to teach—in other 
words, the qualifications of a teacher are to be judg- 
ed, not by the grade of certificate, but by the num- 
ber of branches enumerated in it. But there could 
be no violation of either the letter or spirit of the 
law,in classifying the certificate into different grades, 
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according to the number of branches the holder has 
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been found qualified to teach, and his skill in the 
Art of Teaching. 

The considerations in favor of this method, are, 
1. That the grade of certificate, fixed by the County 
Superintendent, would be a more certain index to 


ration of the branches, in which he may have passed 
a satisfactory examination ; and therefore be a bet- 
ter guide to Directors, and more just to the qualified 
teacher. 2. That it would hold out a much stronger 
inducement to improvement in teaching to those 
who might not receive certificates of the highest 
grade, than would be the motive of merely adding 
other branches to those before enumerated in their 
certificates. It would create a generous ambition 
in the whole profession to reach its highest honors. 
3. That it would furnish a means of doing justice to 
those teachers of skill and experience in the Art of 
Teaching, which essential qualifications can not be 
conveniently inserted in a certificate as branches of 
study. 

Third: The intention of the law evidently is that 
no person shall receive a full and permanent certi- 
ficate unless he shall have passed a careful exami- 
nation in Orthography, Reading, Writing, English 
Grammar, Geography and Arithmetic. Any appli- 
cant may demand an examination in other branches, 
or the directors may require a knowledge of others; 
but with these, at least, he must be acquainted.— 
The evil most loudly complained of, in the working 
of our School Law, heretofore, and which the New 
Law was designed to remove, was the employment 
of inexperienced and incompetent teachers ; and less 
than a thorough knowledge of the aforesaid branches 
would neither diminish the evil nor do justice to the 
profession The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, at its first meeting, passed strong resolu- 
tions in favor of a more strict examination; and si- 
milar action has been taken by teachers, in an asso- 
ciated capacity, in many of the counties of the State. 
They feel that their salaries are reduced and the 
standing of the profession lowered, by the crowds of 
incompetent, men and women who are admitted as 
teachers into our schools. Schools, too, taught in 
this way, are little better than no schools; and, in- 
telligent parents are anxious for a change—and such 
a change as only good teachers can effect. 

Fourth: But while it is manifestly improper that 
full and permanent certificates be given to any but 
those who are found fully qualified to meet the re- 
quirements of the law, or that any but such should be 
recognized as belonging to the profession, existing 
circumstances imperatively demand that some pro- 
visional arrangement must be made to secure a suf- 
ficient number of teachers to supply the present 
wants of the schools. To do this, it is certain that 
the present number of well qualified teachers in 


ly certain that, while it might do good to have the 
community*feel the pressure of the want of compe- 
tent teachers, a change so radical as to allow half 
the schools to remain idle, in the present state of 
publie opinion, and the critical circumstances which 
surround the introduction of the New School Law, 
would cripple the efforts for good of both State and 
County Superintendents, if it did not endanger the 
existence of the law itself. The experiment is dan 
gerous, and must not be tried; but to contrive a 
plan in accordance with the law, which on the one 
hand shall do no injustice to the Profession of 
Teaching, and on the other, meet the reasonable ex- 
pectations of the public, and, altogether, work good 


to the school system, is a problem of no easy solu- 
tion. 


Fifth: It is not a violation of the law for County 
Superintendents to grant certificates of a lower 
grade, temporarially, to persons whose qualifications 
may not reach the professional standard ; nor would 
it be for directors to employ such persons after they 
had been examined. Sec. 38, says, “it shall be the 
duty of each County Superintendent to see that in 
every district there shall be taught Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, 
and Arithmetic.” It is presumed that the word 
district is here used advisedly, and if so, it cannot be 
used as synonymous with school, since there are gen- 
erally several schools in one district. If these branch- 
es are taught in the district, in such a manner as that 
no pupil with the proper qualifications shall be ex- 
cluded from their benefit, the requirement of the 
law is answered. But if this be thought equivocal, 
the provision, giving directors and controllers power 
to establish schools of different grades, seems, with- 
out question, to imply it. It is well known that, at 
most, but the simplest elements of Geography, Eng- 
lish Grammar and Arithmetic are required in town 
or village Primary Schools; and to demand higher 
qualifications would be so much to increase the cost 
of conducting such schools, as to greatly retard the 
adoption of any general system of grading schools 
—a thing absolutely essential to their successful 
working. It cannot be supposed that the Legisla- 
ture purposed to defeat virtually the object of a pro- 
vision so beneficent ; and hence, must not have meant 
under present circumstances, to insist upon the em 
ployment of teachers qualified to conduct a Gram- 
mar or High School in those merely Primary, A 
like difficulty will exist in the case of many un- 
graded country schools. 

Sizth: Admitting that the law allows and exist- 
ing circumstances demand the employment of per- 
sons as teachers, with qualifications under the pro- 
fessional standard, Should they be employed by the 
directors without a certificate from the County Su- 
perintendent ? or, Should he“ grant such as might, 





Pennsylvania, is entirely inadequate ; and it is equal- 
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sional certificate, for a limited period of time, and 
hold them subject at its expiration, befofe engaging 
again in the business, to a second examination? 


The latter seems to be the only method in accord- 
ance with the law. The County Superintendent can- 
not, without an examination of the teacher, know 
whether “each school is equal to the grade for 
which it was established,” as is provided in sec. 37; 
but sec. 41, puts the matter of examination beyond 
cavil. It says the County Superintendent, “shall 
examine all the candidates for the profession of 
teaching.” That each teacher employed should hold 
the certificate of the County Superintendent, is fair- 
ly inferable from sec. 38, which says, in substance, 
that in case the board of directors or controllers fail 
to provide competent teachers, he shall notify them 
of their neglect, and if they persist in it, shall report 
the facts to the State Superintendent, who has pow- 
er to withhold the State appropriation. The legal 
sign of competency must be the certificate of the 

Jounty Superintendent, and he must take it for 
granted that all who do not hold such a certificate 
are unqualified, and act accordingly. If, however, 
the County Superintendents have power to grant 
such provisional certificates, as have been described, 
to those whom they may deem most competent, in 
order to meet the present wants of the schools, this 
difficulty will disappear. 


But if the weight of the argument was eqnally 
balanced as to the legality of the two plans, and the 
decision of the question depended upon their proba- 
ble effect in the working of the system, we would 
unhesitatingly give our preference in favor of that 
of provisional certificates, rather than that of the 
directors employing persons without certificates. 


Our reasons are: 1, If directors are at liberty 
to employ teachers without a certificate, the oppo- 
sition to the law by a large number of Boards 
throughout the State, would lead them to dispense 
entirely with the services of the County Superinten- 
dents, and thus, so far as they are concerned, com- 
pletely nullify the law. 


2. This plan takes it out of the power of the Coun- 
ty Superintendents to effect the praiseworthy object 
of securing, at the earliest possible period, fully 
qualified teachers for all the schools, and of avoid- 
ing favoritism in the selection of teachers, hereto- 
fore too frequently shown ; as directors might select 
anybody to teach over the head of him who held the 
County Superintendent’s certificate. 


3. All over the State, at this time, teachers are 
making earnest efforts to prepare themselves to pass 
a creditable examination; but let it once be known 
that a certificate is not indispensable to secure em- 
ployment, and great numbers, it is to be feared, will 
lay aside their books, laugh at the powerless efforts 





no way amenable to them. 


4, Ifthe County Snperintendents grant provisional q 
certificates of a lower grade than the professional 7 
standard, it takes away all temptation which the 7 


pressure of circumstances might create on their part 
for granting a full certificate to any whose qualifica. 


tions were below that standard; and by this, the 4 
profession proper, will be protected from unworthy 7 
A further protection could be found in J 


intruders. 
the fact that no discreet County Superintendent, 


under the penalty of a forfeiture of his commission, § 


would grant a certificate of the lowest grade to such 
as were incompetent to teach the several branches 
required in the schools for which they made appli- 
cation, or to such as gave no promise of improve. 
ment, 

5. The plan of giving such certificates would en. 


able directors to choose the best among those who 7 


did not receive full certificates, whereas, otherwise, 


they must make selections without such knowledge. 7 


6. Those who received a provisional certificate, 7 
knowing that at the expiration of the period for 7 


which it was given, they must submit to another ex- 
amination, would not only make every effort to con- 
duct their schools successfully, but use earnest ex- 
ertions to make their certificates permanent. In no 
other way can such an impetus be given to improve- 
ment—in no other way can so much be done to ele- 
vate the noble Profession of Teaching. 

The conclusions at which your committee have ar- 
rived from these reasonings, are : . 


1. That encouragement be given, in town and & 


country throughout the State, to the introduction of 
a system of graded schools: that the number of 
grades be three, viz: Primary, Secondary and High 
Schools. 

2. That there shall be three grades of certificates 
corresponding to the grades of schools. 

3. That the first grade shall be given to such per- 
sons as shall pass a thorough examination in the 
branches named in the law, be able to add thereto 
several other branches, as History, Géometry, Phi- 
losophy and Algebra, or those equivalent, and be 
well acquainted with the Art of Teaching. 

4, That the second grade shall be given to those 
who shall pass a thorough examination in the 
branches named in the law, and be well acquainted 
with the Art of Teaching. 


5. That the third grade—a merely provisional cer- 
tificate, good only for one year—shall be given to 
those who are required to teach primary schools, or 
other schools in which only the elementary branches 
are taught. Persons receiving such a certificate, 
shall be competent to teach Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, and the elements of Geography, English 
Grammar and Arithmetic, and possess such an ad- 
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dress and character as seem to promise success in 
teaching. 
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J. P. WickersHam, 
J. F. Stopparp, 

J. L. Gow, 

R. Acyew Forney, 
W. J. Grezons. 

[The forms of certificate recommended by the 
committee are omitted, for the reason that they were 
somewhat modified by the State Superintendent.— 
They will be found under the official head.] 

Prof. Richardson, on behalf of the committee on 
Teachers’ Institutes, reported the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That this convention strongly recom- 
mend the formation of county and district Institutes 
as among the most efficient means of advancing the 
interests of Common Schools, and especially of in- 
creasing the number of qualified teachers, 


On motion, the convention adjourned to meet at 
8 o’clock this eveuing. 


li 





EVENING SESSION, b 


Convention met at 8 P. M., President in the 


chair. 
On motion, the report of the committee on 


Teachers’ Institutes was, after a brief discussion, 
adopted and the committee discharged. 

Mr. Ross, on behalf of the committee on the 
“Grades of schools,” made the following report, 
which was adopted and the committee discharged. 


GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 
The report of the committee on grades of Teach- 
ers having been adopted, the grades of schools must 
necessarily correspond, as that report provides that 
the number of grades be three, and that there be 
three grades of certificates corresponding to the 
grades of schools. 
The subject of grading schools as far as practica- 
ble should receive the earnest attention of Direc- 
tors of public schools throughout the State. Un- 
doubtedly the happiest results of the system are in 
part due to the proper classification of pupils. And 
in towns, where it is practicable and where it has 
not been done, it should receive immediate attention. 
And although in the country it is difficult and ap- 
parently impracticable, yet, there may be districts 
in which it may be measurably done. Your commit- 
tee deem it of vital importance that superintendents 
and directors never lose sight of it asa great ob- 
ject in the system. 
The committee therefore propose— 
Ist. That in the first grade shall be taught all the 
branches named in the law, together with History, 
Geometey, Philosophy and Algebra or their equiv- 
alents. 
2d. That in schools of the second grade there 
shall be taught all the branches specified in the 
law. 
3d. That in the third grade there be taught Or- 


c 





ography, Reading, Writing, and the elements of 


Geography, English Grammar and Arithmetic. 


R. C. Ross, 
Apa Hetcur. 
W. A. Goon. 


Mr. Johnson, on behalf of the committee on the 


“mode of examining teachers,” presented the fol- 
lowing report, which report, after considerable dis- 
cussion and a slight modification, was adopted by 
the convention and the committee discharged. 


MODE OF EXAMINATION. 
The Committee to whom the “ Mode of examin- 


ing Teachers ” was referred, beg leave to report : 


That in the opinion of your committee the follow 


ing rules shold be observed, as far as practicable. 


Ist. All examinations of teachers should be pub- 
¢c, and in presence of the Board of School Direc- 


tors, if their attendance can be procured. 


2d. The examinations shall be thorough, embra- 


cing either oral or written exercises, or both, as may 


e deemed best by the superintendent, and so as to 
test both the knowledge and the skill of the appli- 
ant. 


3d. If the applicant is not known to the superin- 


tendent, he shall not be examined until he produces 
a certificate of good moral character, from the Board 
of Directors in whose district he proposes to teach, 
or from some other satisfactory source. 


R. L. Jounston, 
J. E. Braptey, 
Jos. J. STUTZMAN. 
Mr. Bollman, on behalf of the committee on the 
‘best mode of interesting School Directors,” made 


the following report, which was adopted without 
discussion : 
THE BEST MODE OF INTERESTING SCHOOL DIRECTORS, XC. 


Your Committee beg leave to report— 
That inasmuch as school directors are not entitled 


to compensation for their services, it is difficult to sug- 
gest any efficient mode of interesting them, to any 
considerable eztent, in the prosperity of the Common 
School System. Your committee would, however, 
suggest that much might be accomplished by the 
county superintendents, respectively, frequently com- 


ferring with them in person, and as far as practica- 
ble impressing them with the responsibility of their 
office, as guardians of the educational interests of the 
youth of their respective districts, and the impor- 
tance of the more thorough education of those, who 
are so soon to be invested with citizenship, and upon 
whom, as an integral part of this great and growing 
State, will shortly be devolved responsibilities, to 
which those only who have been thoroughly trained 
in the manner contemplated by our Common Schoo 
System, can ever be equal. 

8S. P. Bottman, Chairman, 

Joun J. REMENSNYDER, 

Jacos Kirk. 
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VISITATION OF SCHOOLS. 


Your Committee on the visitation of schools would 


respectfully report the following : 


The express words of the school law having made 
it the duty of the county superintendents to visit the 
schools of their respective counties, and defined the 
object to be effected by such visitation, it only re- 
mains for the committee to suggest the best and 


most efficient mode of performing the duty. 

Frequent and short visits to the same school will 
rarely effect much good for its improvement, or en- 
able the superintendent to acquire a full and relia- 
ble knowledge of its condition. Hence the propri- 
ety of rather making only one visit during the term, 
of one whole day or even a half day, than of spend- 
ing the same length of time divided amongst a doz- 
en short visits. 

To obtain an accurate knowledge of the school, 
the teacher ought to.be allowed, during half the 
time of the visit, to carry on the ordinary exercises 
without interference or suggestion by the superin- 
tendent. In this way alone can the superintendent 
obtain any knowledge of the teacher’s methods or 
practical qualifications, Afterwards it will be pro- 
per for the superintendent to suggest such changes 
and,improvements in classification, teaching, appa- 
ratus, &c., as the case may demand; always taking 
care to award praise for everything he finds to have 
been well done. 

No superintendent should ever lower the dignity 
or injure the usefulness of any teacher, however im- 
perfect, by openly or rudely condemning him in the 
presence of his pupils. While he is at all worthy 
of his place in the school, his influence over his pu- 
pils must be studiously respected and preserved. 

Directors should always, if at all practicable, be 
induced to accompany the superintendent in his vis- 
itation of their schools. This will make the visit 
more imposing and effectual. In presence of Di- 
rectors, also, the superintendent can make sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the school house or 
apparatus, &c., which made to the teacher alone, or 
by him to his Directors, would have less weight. 

Accurate notes should also be taken of every visit 
to each school, and preserved, so as to enable the 
superintendent to compare its condition at any sub- 
sequent visit with its former state, and to be able 
to ascertain its degree of improvement, or the re- 
verse, as the case may be. 

A very effectual mode of improving the schools 
would be, to invite the Directors and all the teach- 
ers of the district, to meet at one of its schools, say 
the best, and to spend half a day in witnessing the 
teacher’s mode of instruction according to his daily 
practice, during the forenoon. In the afternoon, 


Mr. McDowell, on behalf of the committee on 
“ Visitation of Schools” made the following report: 





and advice to all the teachers as he might desire.— 


be more strongly engaged. 
James McDoweE tt, 
James S. Barr, 
Joun H. Kivee. 
On motion, the Convention adjourned to meet at 
8 o'clock, to-morrow morning. 





THURSDAY MORNING. 

The Convention met at 8 o’clock, A. M. Presi- 
dent in the chair. Minutes read and approved. 

Report of committee on Visitation of Schools was 
again read and after a brief discussion was adopted 
and the committee discharged. 

Mr. Bollman offered the following preamble and 
resolution: “In view of the paucity of qualified 
Teachers and the ardent desire of all the friends of 


Therefore be it, 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to 
school directors whenever practicable, to encourage 
qualified teachers to settle down contiguous to two 
or more schools, which they shall teach alternately, 
and in which they shall be employed at liberal sala- 
ries. 

Which after discussion and amendment was re- 
jected, [for the reason that it related to a subject 
not within the jurisdiction of County Superintend- 
ents but of directors. ] 

Mr. Reimensnyder offered a resolution recommend- 
ing the calling of a convention of county superin- 
tendents annually, which after brief discussion was 
postponed for the present. 

Mr. Nicholson, from the committee on “ best mode 
of securing the co-operation of parents,” made the 
following report, which was adopted and the com- 
mittee discharged. : 


CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS. - 

The committee “on the best means of engaging 
the co-operation of parents,” report: 

That they have been deeply impressed with the 
importance of the subject. The Legislature may 
adopt a system of education ever so excellent— 
funds may be lavished—Teachers may be examined 
thoroughly and critically—school houses may be 
erected as numerous and as comfortable as the most 
zealous friend of the cause could desire: yet, if pa- 
rents are indifferent, little good will be accomplish- 
ed. That this want of interest in the education of 
their children, on the part of parents, exists, is too 
true. How to obtain their hearty, zealous co-oper- 
tion is one of the most difficult objects to be accom- 





the scholars being dismissed, a free discussion of the 


plished in the improvement of the schools, and un- 








plans pursued, and of their merits or demerits, would — 
afford a most desirable and effectual opportunity of — 
mutual improvement for all the teachers, and of en. | 
abling the superintendent to give such instruction 7 


In this way their whole number could be operated | 
on at once, and the co-operation of their directors ~ 


education to elevate the common school system and 
to make teaching what it ought to be—a Profession: © 
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til it be effected, at least to a considerable extent, lit- 
tle real improvement can be expected. The irregu- 
lar attendan@ of pupils, the imperfect preparation 
of their tasks, and a general want ofinterest in study, 
all, in a great measure, flow from this general evil. 


No plan can here be suggested to remedy it com- 
pletely, or at once ; but some measures may be adopt- 
ed for its alleviation. 

The irregularity of attendance may be decreased 
and the personal feelings of the parent enlisted for 
its suppression, by the plan of sending to parents, 
monthly or quarterly, a statement of their childrens’ 
attendance, conduct and progress in study. 


Perhaps more may be effected by the regular vis- 
itation of parents by the teacher, in his official ca- 
pacity, for the express purpose of conversing about 
the standing and progress of their children in 
school, than by any other means. 


This, we think, could not fail of producing much 
good. Parents love their children, and those who 
show by their conduct that they study the best in- 
terests of those children, must have influence more 
or less with the parents. How then shall the teach- 
er convince the parent that he is the friend of his 
children? The answer is easy: Let him be so in 
reality. 

An examination of all the pupils in the presence 
of the parents, at the end of the term, at which the 
attendance, general conduct and the standing in 
scholarship of each pupil shall be public announced, 
will also be found to stimulate both pupil and pa- 
rent, and to act beneficially on tha school. 


These examinations should be conducted so as 
to show the real, true, standing of each pupil; and 
not, as is too often the case, be calculated, if not in- 
tended to mislead and deceive parents and the pub- 
lic, 

Should parents be induced by any, or all of these 
means to visit the school, the intelligent teacher we 
hope, will be able to interest them in the exercises 
of the various classes so as to induce them to repeat 
the visit. Let some subject be taken up or some 
recitation required, which the parent understands ; 
let his attention be particularly called to it: Let 
him be invited and encouraged to ask either the 
class or the teacher such questions as he may think 
proper and pertinent ; and let him be encouraged to 
give his opinion of what he has seen and heard. The 
result, we feel confident, would be beneficial to all 
parties, pupil, parent and teacher. 

Tuomas NICHOLSON, 
A. T. Scuriver. 


t 


t 


Mr. Fell, from the committee on “uniformity of 
books,” presented the following report, which was 
adopted without discussion, and the committee dis- 


charged. 





UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 
The committee on the “Uniformity of Books,” 


respectfully beg leave to present the following as 
the result of their deliberation : 


They are well satisfied that the 26th section of 


the recently enacted school law, expressly prohibits 
any and every County Superintendent from promo- 


ing the sale of books and all school apparatus of 


whatever kind. 


The 25th section calls for a meeting of directors 


or controllers and teachers in each school district, 
on the subject of text books. 


The object for the call of the teachers to attend 
his meeting undoubtedly is, to submit their 


views of the value and defects of the books used 
in their respective schools, so as to enable all 
concerned to make the most judicious selection.— 
This body thereafter is fully authorized by the 6th 
clause of the 38th section to adopt such books as it 
may deem proper, so far as is consistent with the 
25th and 38th sections of the law. 


The committee, however, as every teacher and 


friend of education must be, are deeply impressed 
with the importance of having uniformity of class 
books in our public schools; and they therefore 
cannot urge too strongly the advantages resulting 
from such uniformity, at least in the different town- 
ships, throughout this commonwealth. 


JosePH Fett, 
Jno. K. KrREwson, 
R. C. A.uison. 


Mr. Burrowes moved to proceed with the consider- 


ation of the resolution of Mr. Reimensnyder—pre- 
viously postponed—which was taken up and unani- 
mously adopted, as follows : 


FUTURE CONVENTIONS. 
Inasmuch as our present convention has been mu- 


tually delightful and mutually instructive to us all, 
and inasmuch as we believe that a similar conven- 
tion of county superintendents once a year would be 
attended with the best results, and greatly promote 
the noble cause in which we are all deeply interest- 


ed, therefore, 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent, to whom 
we feel most gratefully indebted for calling the pre- 
sent convention, be and is hereby respectfully re- 
quested, to call a similar convention once a year. 


On motion of Mr. Bollman, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
and are hereby tendered to the various railroad 
companies who have extended courtesies to the 
members of this convention. 


On motion 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are 
due, and are hereby tendered to the Hon. Secretary 
of State and his Deputy, Mr. Dieffenbach, for their 
zealous and hearty co-operation in the cause of com- 
mon school education, and for their personal atten- 
tions to the members of this convention. 


A motion was made that the vote on the resolu- 
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tion to discharge the committee on “ Teachers’ In- 
stitutes” be reconsidered, which was carried, and 
the report recommitted with instruction to adopt the 
following resolution which was finally adopted : 

Resolved, That it is strongly urged upon every Co. 
Superintendent in the State to use his utmost ex- 
ertions to cause the holding of at least one teach- 
ers’ institute, to continue if possible one week, in 
his county, and to urge and take measures to secure 
the attendance of all the teachers during the ses- 
sion of the Institute ; and that the Directors be re- 
quested to co-operate in this measure by enjoining 
upon the teachers of their several districts, the duty 
and advantage of such attendance, and of affording 


all necessary facilities for carrying out this import- 
ant object. 


Mr. Richardson then offered the following resolu- 
tions which were adopted. 


Resolved, 1. That blackboards are indispensable 
auxiliaries in our common schools, 


2. That intellectual arithmetic, when properly 
taught, is best calculated to strengthen and develop 
the reasoning faculties, to induce a correct habit of 
reasoning, and to prepare the pupil for more thor- 
oughly comprehending, not only the more advanced 
mathematics, but all the other branches of an aca- 
demic education ; and that it ought, therefore, to be 
taught in all our schools. 


3. That we consider “The Pennsylvania School 
Journal” an invaluable source of information in re- 
lation to education, and respectfully request the ed- 
itor to publish therein the searrane u of this con- 
vention, as we desire to make it our official medium 
of communication ; and further that this convention 
recommend the aforesaid “School Journal ” to the 
— of teachers and directors, and to the 
riends of education generally throughout this com- 
monwealth. 


Mr. Allison offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this convention would respectfully 
recommend that as soon as practicable, a copy of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, also outline maps 
and globes, together with such other school appara- 
tus as may be necessary for the aid of teacher and 
pupil, be introduced into every school. 

A substitute was offered by Mr. Stutzman, for this 
resolution as follows : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to report on the subject of teacher’s apparatus, with 
directions to report as soon as convenient through 
the columns of the School Journal. 

After a brief discussion, on motion of Prof. Stod- 
dard, the resolutions were laid on the table. 

A motion was made by Mr. Kluge to reconsider 
the vote on the resolution to recommend the use of 
black boards, which was lost. 

The following resolution was presented and adop- 
ted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
tendered to Mr. Mullen, Superintendent of the pub- 


lic buildings, for his kindness and attention during 
the sitting of this convention. 


On motion, the following was adopted. 
Resolved, That a committee of three members be 








to them shall seem calculated to promote the im. 


tion. 


Gordon. 
On motion of Mr. Calkins 


high appreciation of the efforts of some teachers and 
directors to introduce a short exercise in singing 
each day in our schools, and would recommend the 
encouragement of this practice by teachers and di- 
rectors generally throughout the State, as one of the 
most successful means of making the school room 
the cheerful place it ought to be, and preparing the 
minds of children for more rapid advancement in all 
their studies. 


After a discussion this resolution was lost. 


The following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That so many of the county superinten- 
dents as conveniently can, will endeavor to attend 
the State convention of teachers to be held at Potts- 
ville, Schuylkill county, commencing on Tuesday, 
August Ist, 1854, at 10 o’clock, A. M. ;—also, 


Resolved, That they use their influence to encourage 
all teachers, directors and the friends of education 
generally to attend the same, and secure a timely 
notice of the convention in the newspapers of their 
respective counties. 


Resolved, by the unanimous vote of the Conven- 
tion, That the thanks of this convention are hereby 
extended to the officers of this convention, for the 
prompt and able manner in which they have dis- 
charged their duties. 


On motion, the State Superintendent was invited 
to make any remarks he desired previous to adjourn- 
ment. To this request Mr. Black responded: 

GENTLEMEN SUPERINTENDENTS :—Before separating, 
I beg leave to assure you of the deep interest I have 
taken in your proceedings. To me, your proceed- 
ings have been a source of pleasure and profit; and 
I have no doubt that all who witnessed or partici- 
pated in them have been greatly instructed and ben- 
efitted. The public will, I am sure, appreciate in a 
proper manner, your liberal and disinterested exer- 
tions—and an impulse will be given by your efforts 
to the cause of education, which will be felt through- 
out the entire commonwealth. 

The mere fact of a meeting like this—composed 
of intelligent men, and convened for such a purpose 
—will have a most salutary effect. It will show to 
the people, that the common school system of the 
State, is not only a “ fixed fact,” but that its friends 
are in earnest in carrying it into effect, in the true 
spirit and intention of the Constitution, Each mem- 
ber of this Convention, I have no doubt, will return 
to his proper county, with enlarged views as to the 
nature and importance of his duties. 

This Convention will be, I trust, but the com- 





appointed by the president, whose duty it shall be 
to prepare an address, setting forth the objects and 





mencement of a long series of similar meetings.— 
The design should not cease with this, but should be 


results of this convention, and such other matter as 3 


provement of the schools, and to causg the address q 
to be published with the proceedings of this conven. 7 


The President appointed the following gentlemen ; 
on the committee—Messrs. Gow, Reimensnyder and | 


Resolved, That we take pleasure in expressing our 7 
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followed each successive year by a Convention of 
County Superintendents and other friends of educa- 
tion. The time, I am confident will be, when 
your annual conventions will be attended, not 
only by the County Superintendents, but by teach- 
ers, and others devoted to the purposes of educa- 
tion. I can conceive of no grander sight, or one 
more significant of the spirit of the age, than a pe- 
riodical meeting like this composed of Superinten- 
dents, teachers, directors and other friends of edu- 
cation, embodying the active educational talent of 
the State, and convened for the purpose of consulta- 
tion and interchange of opinion upon the great in- 
terests committed to their charge. We should all 
feel encouraged in the belief that this can and will 
be the case. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your promptness in 
responding to the invitation of the Department, and 
the courtesy extended to it during your visit. 

At the request of the convention, Mr. Burrowes 
offered a few practical remarks, when on motion, the 
convention adjourned sine die. 

Geo. Surru, President. 


J. W. Barnett, } Secretaries. 


David Wills, 


Address to the County Superintendents of Common Schools 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

GENTLEMEN : At a Convention of the County Su- 
perintendents held at Harrisburg, on the 12th of 
July last, called together by the Hon. the Secretary 
of State, at which most of you were present, a reso- 
lution was passed, appointing the undersigned a 
committee, to address the Superintendents upon the 
subject of that meeting, and upon such other mat- 
ters as to the committee should seem calculated to 
promote the improvement ofthe schools; in pursu- 
ance of which resolution we now address you. 


It is now about twenty years since the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania established by law a system of 
public free school instruction throughout the State. 
This system, unavoidably imperfect in its incipient 
structure, has been gradually modified, improved 
and enlarged, as the developments of its practical 
operation and the wants of the people, seemed to 
require. 

Although at first reluctantly adopted in many 
parts of the State, and in some few instances, for a 
considerable time utterly rejected, it has yet gradu- 
ally won its way to public favor, and may be now 
regarded as a fixed fact, in the educational and mu- 
nicipal regulations of Pennsylvania. 

It was not strange that in the operation of a new 
system, many imperfections should from time to time 
be discovered: some of them the natural results of 
an untried plan, and others arising out of the inhe- 
rent vices of old and obstinate prejadices and cus- 
toms: nor more strange that those faults should be 





school houses alone. 
the rural districts of the State, are too generally un- 
fit for their object and design. 
localities, unprotected (and often in forest neigh- 
borhoods, too,) from the glare of the summer sun, or 
unsheltered from the winter storms, often construct- 
ed of bad materials, and sadly deficient in size and 
form :—ill furnished and worse ventilated, they have 
stood, and yet stand, monuments of misconstruction 
and improvident expenditure. 
may seem, since the establishment of a public sys- 
tem, and the erection of new school houses under 
the law, little or no improvement has been made in 
this matter ; and why? simply, because the evil is 
sensibly appreciated, only, by the children and the 
teacher, neither of whom has power for its removal, 
and because no single individual under the law has 
been charged with the consideration and redress of 
this particular matter. 


more ohvious to the practical teacher, than to the 
people at large, or even to the directors of the 
schools. 


Reform is, however, generally slow in progress, 


and in any particular case, even when admitted on 
all hands to be necessary, common experience proves 
that its achievement is much more difficult when the 
task is devolved upon a large number of persons, 
than when the responsibility is imposed upon a few, 
or upon a single individual. 


As an illustration, we may refer to the subject of 
These, especially throughout 


Placed often in bad 


Yet strange as it 


The attention and efforts of many of the wise and 


enlightened friends of common school education, 


have of late years been turned to the snbject in all 
its bearings, (and it is no little complicated ) ; and 


during the past year especially has it elicited the 


energies of many philanthropic friends. The result 
has been the law of the last legislature :—a law aim- 
ing at economy of expenditure, at the elevation of 
the character and capabilities of teachers,at improve- 
ment in the art of teaching, at the adoption of gra- 
ded schools, and as far as practicable uniformity in 
the course of studies. A new feature in this plan is 
the creation of the office of county superintendent, 
an office npon which many heretofore neglected du- 
ties are now devolved. 

You have been selected, gentlemen, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act, as persons of skill in 
the art of teaching ; a very necessary pre-requisite 
to those who are to visit the schools, note the mode 
of instruction, and give directions in the art of teach- 
ing and the methods thereof. 

It was a good thought ofthe able and zealous secre- 
tary of State, standing at the head of the education- 
al system, to call together at Harrisburg the county 
superintendents, for the purpose of mutual consul- 
tation, advice and instruction, preparatory to the 
discharge of their official duties; and among the 
subjects which engaged their attention, that of the 
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examination and certificates of teachers occupied a 


considerable share of reflection and discussion. 


Although it is understood that the department 


will furnish blank certificates of different grades, to 


be filled up by the superintendents after the exami- 
nation, and’ the secretary has also in his instructions 


made valuable suggestions relative to the duty of 
the superintendents in the matter, yet still in the 
nature of the case much must be left to the enlight- 
ened judgment and sound discretion of the examin- 
er, who will take into consideration the necessities 
of the particular case, the grade of the school ap- 
plied for, the present attainments and probable im- 
provement of the applicant, his knowledge of the art 
of teaching, and his intentions as to permanent or 
only temporary engagement in the business. 
So few of the great mass of our teachers are pro- 
fessionally such, that at present a high degree of fit- 
ness cannot generally be expected or obtained: as 
few persons will spend time and money in learning 
an art or profession to be abandoned as soon as ac- 
quired. 
While the law evidently contemplates an increas- 
ed degree of qualification on the part of teachers 
generally, and more especially in the art of imparting 
knowledge, much care and discretion will no doubt 
be required of the Examiner in enforcing the law. 
Great prejudice to the law itself and serious injury 
to the schools in the diminution of teachers might 
be occasioned by a sudden and too stringent exer- 
cise of the functions of the Superintendent: and in 
this view of the law the duty of granting certificates 
to teachers becomes as delicate, as it is important. 
Under present circumstances, a prudent exercise 
of the power would seem to indicate, that applicants 
should be encouraged to fit themselves more and 
more for the office, and to aim not only at excellence 
in attainments, but more especially skill in the pro- 
fession of teaching. While on the one hand we 
studiously avoid lowering or relaxing the qualifica- 
tions heretofore demanded, we should on the other 
assidulously shun the setting up of so high a standard 
of scientific attainments, as to exclude many useful 
teachers from the field, and repulse those, who by 
suitable encouragement, training, and experience, 
might in ashort time, become valuable and effective 
instructors. And here it may wel! be observed that 
great benefit may accrue to the community in an in- 
crease of efficient instructors, should Superintend- 
ents imprint upon the minds of young aspirants, the 
dignity and respectability of the profession: en- 
larging at the same time upon the fact that the de- 
voted and qualified teacher may come to hold a 
rank in society,no whit inferior in honor, usefulness, 
and remuneration, to that of the generality of the 
members of the other learned professions. 
Another subject of deep interest before the con- 


schools, for the purpose in part of giving directions 
in the art of teaching. This is the more necessary 
from the fact that one of the great obstacles in the 


consist ina rigid adherence to obsolete modes of in- 


little good, however, could be expected from visit- 
ing, and instructing individual schools ; as from their 
great number and wide spread location, but little 
time and labor can be devoted to them separately. 
Teachers’ Institutes may be regarded as schools for 
the mutual instruction of teachers in the profession, 
and although the Superintendent may have no legal 
power to establish them, or carry them on, they af- 
ford him, where adopted, one of the readiest modes 
of imparting instruction to teachers, in accordance 
with the law and his duties. 

Every good teacher well understands the immense 
advantages of classification ; that while it husbands 
the time it greatly enlarges the means of the In- 
structor. The time necessarily devoted to one isin 
effect magnified twenty fold, if afforded to a class 
of twenty ; and while each of the twenty may receive 
equal benefit the labors of the instructor is in no 
degree enhanced. Over and above this advantage 
there is that of a mutual and healthful emulation 
among the pupils, a sharpening of the wit by a con- 
tinual interchange of thought. All these advanta- 
ges arise to the Superintendent in Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes ; when there exists a mutual desire and effort 
to receive and impart knowledge. Teachersalso by 
this social and instructive mode of intercourse come 
to regard their profesion more highly—not only as in 
itselfa noble art, but one conferring honor and 
worth, upon its possessor. These useful institutions 
are therefore highly recommended. 

The Convention have also approved the use of 
blackboards in school instruetion. This will be ap- 
preciated by those who have visited the most appro- 
ved modern schools, and witnessed their modes of 
teaching, and by those teachers also who have kept 
pace with such modes in their seminaries and schools 
in the use of blackboards,—school maps,—globes,— 
outline maps,—and school apparatus generally.— 
With a cheap and simple globe a teacher may impart 
to his pupils a better knowledge of the form and 
motions of the earth, of its circles, zones and climate, 
of latitude and longitude, to say nothing of the rela- 
tive situation of countries and oceans, than in any 
other way, and at a great saving of time and labor. 
Such appliances, when practicable, should therefore 
always be supplied to the schools. 

In this recommendation the convention would be 





vention was that of Teachers’ Institutes, It is made 


careful to keep themselves and their individual mem- 


the duty of the County Superintendent, to visit the 


way of the improvement of our teachers, seems to 


struction, and also the want on their part of oppor- 7 
tunity and sometimes of disposition to visitimproved | 
schools, and thereby avail themselves of the ad- | 
vanced skill and experience of other teachers. Very 
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bers strictly within the provisions of the 26th section 
of the law, prohibiting their agency for, or promotion 
of the sale in any way, of books, maps, &c. While 
they appreciate the general use of such things in 
school, they should avoid agencies and interests of 
any kind in the sale or the use of any particular 
book or article. 

There are a number of points of interest and duty 
set forth in the resolutions of the convention, a no- 
tice of which, if not here superfluous, would too much 
extend the purview of an address; these, however, 
this commttiee recommend to the careful considera- 
tion of the superintendents. 

To secure the advantages intended by the legisla- 
ture under the new law, the duties of directors and 
superintendents should never be allowed to come in 
conflict. This is not to be apprehended where the 
functions of the two are separate and distinct, and so 
expressed in the law; but when they are conjoined, 
the better opinion seems to be that the latter are but 
the advisers and counsellors of the former. True, 
an advisory power of no mean degree is conferred 
upon the superintendent, and from his “ literary and 
scientific acquirements and skill in the art of teach- 
ing,” it may be fairly inferred, that upon such mat- 
ters the directors should give heed to his advice, and 
in general be governed thereby. After all, however, 
it is but advice, and the directors may or may not be 
governed by it. 

It will readily be apprehended that such advice to 
the directors, would be entitled to more or less 
weight, according tothe nature and circumstances 
of the case, and as the adviser was more or less in- 
formed upon the particular subject ; for instance, a 
practical teacher could better appreciate the mal- 
construction of a school house, and better suggest a 
plan of improvement, or design the construction of a 
a new one, than he who never had the opportunity 
of aquiring such practical knowledge. 

The absolute legal power conferred upon the County 
Superintendents is exceedingly limited, and no 
doubt was intended to be so; their moral power for 
good or evil widely extensive, both in the means af- 
forded, and the field opened for its exercise. A spirit 
of respect and deference to the boards of Directors, 
while affording them advice and assistance, or of- 
fering to them necessary suggestions, manifesta- 
tions of candor and kindness to teachers in examina- 
tions, visitations of schools, or instructions, and a 
ready and social intercourse with parents and pat, 
rons with friendly suggestions if need be, will do 
much on the part of Superintendents, in carrying 
out effectually the object of the Legislature in the 
creation of the office. 


He who fills this position is expected to know 
something more of educational interests than falls to 


the lot of most rural teachers. If he is well ac- 
quainted with youthful training, if he has visited 
the best schools, if he thoroughly understands the 
modus operandi,and objects of Teachers’ Instiutes,” 
if he is familiar with the periodicals of the day de- 
voted exclusively to educational purposes, and if he 
has a tactin imparting what he has thus acquired, he 
cannot visit schools and teachers without making a 
favorable impression and exerting upon them an in- 
fluence for good. 

Every well read and well taught instructor knows 
that the march of intellect of the present day, has 
been greatly developed in the advance of the science 
of training the youthful mind from infancy up to 
manhood: and that its progress is marked by a de- 
gree of excellence, as superior to that of thirty 
years since,as the threshing machine of modern 
times is superior to the antiquated flail—or as the 
steam boat of our day excels the keel boat of a half 
century since. To extend the benefits of these im- 
provements in this science by means of those who 
are adepts in the art, and who are specially charged 
with the duty, is one important object in the law of 
1854. 

Your power for good, however, gentlemen, is by no 
means limited to its influence upon teachers and di- 
rectors, but may be widely and effectively exercised 
upon parents also, in stirring up an educational 
spirit in the family circle : in convincing them that 
they can bestow upon their children no better for- 
tune than a good education: that a well trained in- 
tellect is the best and surest source of human happi- 
ness: that mental cultivation at any expense is the 
least costly mode of attaining that felicity which we 
all seek for ourselves and our children. 


It should be remembered, gentlemen, that while 
the post we occupy is one of the highest honor in 
the State, it is also une of the highest responsibility. 
The framers of the education of the rising genera- 
tion are in fact intrusted with the future destiny of 
the State: for what that State shall be for good or 
evil depends in a great measure upon the conduct of 
those to whom this important task is confided ; and 
to you, Gentlemen Superintendents, is alloted one of 
the most prominent parts, in the roll of that perform- 
ance. 


Your Committee in respectfully submitting this 
address wish you the blessing and direction of Di- 
vine Providence in the execution of your several 
offices, and pray your indulgence for the imperfect 


execution of their task, Jonn L. Gow, 
Joun J. REIMENSNYDER, 
Joun A. Gorpan. 
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Official Department. 





CIRCULAR, 


DerarTMeENT oF Common ScHooLs, 
HaRrisBure, July 24, 1854. 


To———_—_—_—— County Superintendent of- County : 

Sir: Herewith you will receive copies of the School Laws, 
Decisions, Forms, Teachers’ Certificates, and necessary in- 
structions. 

It is deemed advisable to accompany them with some 
general remarks explanatory of the amended law and its 
proposed operation. 

The material change effected by the new law, is the crea- 
tion of the office of County Superintendent. This office is 
new to us, although something very analagous, has at differ- 
ent times been adopted successfully in other States. Many 
of the features of our law, however, are entirely new, and it 
is believed that with these improvements, and the zealous 
co-operation of the County Superintendents and other friends 
of the system, the difficulties that may have impeded the 
operation of the plan elsewhere, may be avoided. 


Its usefulness with us will depend materially upon the 
manner in which its duties are performed. In their inter- 
course with Directors, who are essentially the vitality of our 
system, Superintendents should be careful to avoid any as- 
sumption of authority not conferred by the law. The jeal- 
ousy which naturally exists towards the creation of a supe- 
rior office, apparently intended to control their actions, may 
be conciliated and entirely removed by a spirit of courtesy 
and forbearance, and a carefulness to avoid any interference 
with the rights and duties properly given by law to the Di- 
rectors. Their powers remain undiminished, and in some 
respects the duties of Directors are increased by the new 
law. It may be proper and useful for a Superintendent to 
give advice and instruction, when required, upon many 
points not prescribed by the law, but still the ultimate and 
entire control of the system in the districts, as to the levying 
of taxes, location, building and furnishing of school houees, 
the employment of teachers and other duties enjoined by the 
law, belongs to the Directors. Being the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the people, the tax payers and parents, and 
consequently familiar with the wishes and sentiments of 
their respective districts, the exercise of these powers and 
duties is properly confided to them. 


The intercourse of a County Superintendent with the Di- 
rectors of his county should be as frequent and familiar as 
possible. In his visitations he should carry with him a spirit 
of courtesy, and endeavor upon all such occasions to have 
the personal presence of the Directors. Teachers should al- 
ways be examined in their presence. This is both the duty 
of the Superintendents and right of the Directors. It results 
from the fact that the latter are the educational and fiscal 
agents of the district, and responsible to it for the money 
they disburse, the teachers they employ, and the schools they 
furnish. By being present at the examination of teachers 
and visitations, they can better judge of the qualification and 
worth of a teacher, the progress of the schools, and the abil- 
ity and devotion of the Superintendent to the cause of edu- 
cation, and the manner to which he discharges his duties. 

From the information and experience derived at examina- 
tions and visitations, and the minutes or journal which 
every Superintendent should keep, he will be better enabled 
to prepare his annual report to the Department of Common 
Schools. 





The selection of books -is left entirely to the Directors, | 
with the advice of the teachers. Superintendents, if asked, 
may freely express their opinion of a book, but in no man- | 
ner encourage its introduction or employment in the schools, 
as text book. No written recommendation designed to in- 
troduce a particular book into the Common Schools, should ~ 
ever be given by a Superintendent. This is one of the diffi- 
culties the institution of County Superintendent encountered 
elsewhere, and it should be avoided with us. County Su- 
perintendents became interested as agents, or otherwise, in 


the sale of school books, and the office very naturally lost ~ 


the confidence of the people. 

The examination of teachers will be a responsible duty, 
and great judgment must be exercised. The object should ~ 
be to ascertain the applicant’s general knowledge in the © 
branches named in the law, and in such other branches as 
may be indicated by the Directors, and his skill in the art of 
teaching—not to embarrass or confuse with perplexing ques- 
tions. It is true that this knowledge and skill can only be 
arrived at by practical illustrations; but then it must be 
perfectly obvious that a person may be an accomplished 
scholar in all the branches named, and well skilled in the 
art of teaching, and yet be unable to answer at the first blush 
some novel question in Arithmetic or English Grammar, or 
to give the boundary of some obscure country in a distant 
part of the globe. 

The Department has adopted two forms or certificates for 
teachers. The intelligent body of gentlemen who composed 
the recent convention of County Superintendents, recom- 
mended three ; so as to conform to an eventurl grading of 
the schools into three grades: primary, secondary and high 
schools. But, after mature reflection, it was thought by the 
Department that two would answer the present purposes of 
the system. It cannot, however, be doubted that the law 
contemplates a system of graded schools, but a considerable 
time must elapse before this can be effected, except in cities 
and boroughs. 

The one form is intended for the certficates of PROFES- 
SIONAL TEACHERS, and the other forthose whose knowl- 
edge and proficiency is not so thorough, but who may nev- 
ertheless be usefully employed as teachers in many of the 
schools. This was believed by the convention to be indis- 
pensable, in order to avoid the difficulty that would inevita- 
bly arise, should all teachers be required to come up to the 
standard that the law seems to contemplate. In this con- 
clusion the Department concurred. 


The first class certificate will entitle the holder to the rank 
of professional teacher. The examination of applicants for 
such, should be thorough and searching in those branches 
named in the law, and in such others as the candidate de- 
sires to be examinedin. If found proficient in such other 
branches, they should be inserted in the certificate, in addi- 
tion to those named in the law and which are printed in the 
blanks. This certificate is intended as a permanent testimo- 
nial that the holder is a member of the truly honorable pro- 
fession of teacher, under the Common School System of 
Pennsylvania. 

The second class certificate is intended for those who are 
not thorough in their knowledge of all the branches named 
in the law, but who, in addition to a sufficient knowledge of 
Orthography, Reading and Writing, have some knowledge 
of the elements of Arithmetic, English Grammar and Geo- 
graphy. It can scarcely be supposed that any teacher will 
be found so utterly ignorant of the mere elements of Arith- 
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metic, Grammar and Geography as to be disqualified from 
receiving this certificate. The degree of knowledge neces- 
sary in these branches cannot be indicated ; this must be left 
to the judgment and discretion of the Superintendent. This 
certificate is provisional and temporary in its character, and 
good for but one year. This course is found necessary, as 
already intimated, to keep up a supply of teachers. The law 
no doubt contemplates a system of graded schools, and could 
this idea be carried into practice in country districts as read- 
ily as in cities and boroughs, this classification of teachers 
would be entirely unexceptionable. Teachers of inferior 
qualifications would then naturally seek employment in the 
primary or secondary schools, whilst the professional and 
thoroughly qualified would as naturally seek the High 
school. But in country districts, where the population is 
scattered over a considerable extent of territory, such grad- 
ing, under present circumstances, is impracticable, and con- 
sequently in the same s¢ghool-room, must be grouped togeth- 
er the same classes that would, under a graded system, form 
different schools. In these districts it may be that many 
schools will not at present require teachers above the inferior 
class; and that, until all the districts demand that all the 
branches named in the law shall be taught in every school, 
the supply of teachers may not be insufficient. The time, 
however, may not be very remote when, instead of the low- 
est branches named in the law being the only ones taught 
in entire districts, it will be required that all the braches 
shall be taught, with such others as an increased interest in 
the cause of education may demand. 

It cannot be disguised that this view of the case, and the 
expedient adopted, admits the existence of a great and em- 
barrassing eyil—the want of thoroughly qualified teachers. 
This, however, instead of discouraging those connected with 
the system, should embolden them to renewed efforts to re- 
move the difficulty, by offering greater inducements to youn 
men to prepare themselves for the honorable profession o 
teacher. Especially should Directors seek to increase the 
number of teachers and raise the standard of qualification by 
increased compensation, and greater duration of employment 
—the emoluments of a position and its permanent character 
being the essential inducements to its adoption. Teachers 
should themselves respond to this effort of the friends of ed- 
ucation to elevate the profession of teaching, by endeavoring 
at once to qualify themselves for the highest rank and posi- 
tion in the profession. And Superintendents should take 
especial pains to impress these views upon Directors, teach- 
ers and parents, and if adopted in a liberal spirit, the day will 
not be far distant when the want of qualified teachers will 
cease to be a standing complaint. 

The law does not contemplate that County Superintendents 
shall take any part in the selection and employment of 
teachers. The certificate is the Superintendent’s best rec- 
ommendation, and after that the whole matter is within the 
control and discretion of the Directors. The usefulness of 
a County Superintendent would be much impaired were it 
known that he interfered in the selection of teachers, either 
by personal application to the Directors, or recommendations 
other than those contained in the certificate. 


It has been thought important that the Department should 
adopt some periodical as its educational organ, in which to 
have published the decisions, and other official papers of 
interest and value. The Scnoot Journat, at Lancaster, 
has by 3 selected, and it is recommended to the favorable 
noticé of Superintendents and others, as offering a conveni- 
ent means of obtaining, from time to time, the views and 
decisions of the School Department. 


Teachers’ Associations in the different counties cannot be 
too highly commended. County Superintendents will render 
essential service to the cause of education by encouraging 
their formation, and giving them aid and instruction by ev- 
ery means in their power. Next to Normal Schools, a 
Teachers’ Association in each county of the State, would 
render the greatest service: elevating the profession of 
teachers, inspiring confidence, and stimulating improvement 
in knowledge and skill in the art of teaching. 



























































The local press can also be made the vehicle of much use- 
ful and important educational information. Communications 
upon the subject of education—Common Schools—the art of 
teaching and kindred subjects, are read by every one; and 
facts and arguments thus diffused cannot fail to have a ben- 
eficial effect. The attention of Superintendents, Teachers 
and Directors, is invited to this as well as the foregoing 
suggestions. Copies of all the Publications, Circulars, &c., 
should be sent to the Department. 
County Superintendents are requested to make their first 
annual report as soon after the first of August as possible ; 
at the same time transmitting to the Department the district 
reports of their respective counties. 
Very respectfully, 
C. A. BLACK, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


No. 
By authority of Law. 


COMMON SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE. 

It is hereby certified that has 
passed a thorough examination in Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, 
Arithmetic, 


And in the Art of Teaching. 


SCHOOL 


Bas 


SEAL OF 


County Superintendent. 
185 





NO. [GOOD FOR ONE YEAR ONLY.] 


TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE—TEMPORARY. 


has passed an examination in 
Orthography, Reading, Writing and the elements 
of Geography, English Grammar and Arithmetic. 


County Superintendent. 
185 





Synopsis of the Decisions of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools. 

The 33d section of the school law authorises ev- 
ery board of Directors to levy the special tax for 
building school houses, and confers the same author- 
ity upon boards of Controllers in cities and boroughs, 
where the school property is vested in them. 

Trustees of school property held by them for the 
general use of a neighborhood, and dedicated to 
common “ school purposes,” should convey the same 
to the school district in which it is located, upon 
the same terms and for the same uses for which it 
was conveyed to the Trustees; but they can not be 
compelled to make such conveyances. Whenever 
such property ceases to be used for school purposes, 
the ownership will revert to the grantors, their heirs 
or assigns. 

The law requires Directors to provide for not less 





than four months schooling for every individual in 
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their district “above the age of five, and under 
twenty-one years.” They can not, therefore, be com- 
pelled to admit individuals above the the age of 
twenty-one years, but are not prohibited from do- 
ing so. 


Directors can not be required to employ teachers 
competent to give instruction to deaf and dumb pu- 
pils. 

The 26th section of the school law is strictly penal 

in its nature; and, like all such laws, can only be 
enforced by the Courts. The opinion of the Super- 
intendent, therefore, as to the construction it may 
properly bear, is merely advisory. Should any citi- 
zen feel that the section had been violated, he could 
institute a prosecution, as in any other criminal case, 
The court and jury would determine the law as well 
as the guilt or innoceyce of the accused, without be- 
ing controlled by the opinion of the Superintendent 
of Common Schools, or perhaps even being influen- 
ced by it. The object of the section is to prevent 
imposition upon the public in the selection and in- 
troduction of school books, to prevent changes be- 
ing made from pecuniary motives, to guard and pro- 
tect the reputations and good names of the Direc- 
tors who determine what books shall be used in the 
schools, and to’ give a guaranty to the public that 
books will not and cannot be imposed upon them 
from unworthy selfish motives, &c., and hence the 
construction given the section by the Superinten- 
dent, published in the last number of the School 
Journal. 














Original Communications. 





BACK NUMBERS. 
T. H. Burrowes, Esq :— 

I had never seen the Pennsylvania School Journal 
until last spring when meeting with your agent, Mr. 
Wingate, in Bellefonte, he showed me a number of 
it, requesting me also to subscribe for it, which I 
did, and am well satisfied with it. I find it just what 
I have been wanting for a long time, and what I 
think every teacher and school director in Pennsyl- 
vania should feel a pride and privilege, as well asa 
duty, in possessing, reading and patronizing. 


I have been engaged during the last eight years, 
principally in teaching school, and have read differ- 
ent publications on the subject; but I have not 
found so valuable an aid, under existing circumstan- 
ces and in the present condition of our common 
schools, as the “ Pennsylvania School Journal.” 


My subscription commences with Jan. Ist, 1854, 
consequently my volume wili not be complete. My 
object in addressing you is to find out whether you 


six numbers of the second volume, and at what price, 
as I desire to have it from the beginning. 


greatly oblige, Samvuet Brucoer. 
Fleming, Centre co., July, 1854. 


letters expressing, in strong terms, approbation of 


tain, as this does, matter of general interest.— 
To Mr. B’s inquiry we now reply that back numbers 
can be had from July, 1852, till the present time, at 
75 cents for each sett of 12 numbers (constituting a 


2,50. Less than 12 numbers will be forwarded for 
8 cents a number.—Ep. | 





A MORE PERFECT SYSTEM. 
Mr. Eprtor :—The annunciation in your July No. 


gan of the State Superintendent, is to me gratifying. 
This arrangement, or some such, should have been 
made long ago, but, “better late than never.” I 
look upon it as one step towards the more complete 


certain channel of communication from the only an- 
thorized expounder of the law to all concerned; a 
conduit through which the stream of official infor- 
mation from the fountain head will flow; and to 
which all who desire may go to refresh them with its 
waters. 

There is yet, however, something wanting to make 
the system what it should be. Though the legisla- 
ture at its last session did much to improve it by 
creating the office of County Superintendent, and 
other changes in the law, there is yet more for that 
body to do. What we most want is a still more per- 
Sect, more efficient organization of the State system: a 
head and heart to move and regulate the action of the 
limbs, extremities and distant parts: a something that 
will infuse into all its members a higher degree of vital- 
ity: A SOUL. 

It is true, we have a State Superintendent, who is 
considered the head, yet his office is so incumbered 
with other duties, that it is impossible he should 
give to the school system that personal, undivided 
attention which its importance merits. The offices 
of Secretary of State and Superintendent of Schools 
ought to be separated. A School Department 
should be established, as unconnected with other 
parts of the government, as are the Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive and the Judiciary. The officer at its head 
should have the whole charge and superintendence 
of education, with increased powers and duties : 
which, to specify and enumerate is beyoud my pre- 
sent purpose, and will occupy more space than I 
ought perhaps to claim in this my first essay for 





can supply me with the first volume, and the first 


your columns. 





By giving me the necessary information you will 7 


[It has been our good fortune to receive many 7 


this Journal, for which of course we are duly grateful, 4 
But we never publish them unless they also con- 7 


volume,) or that we will send each volume, bound 7 
and postage paid, on receipt of $1,25, or the two for : 


that the School Journal has become the official or- q 


organization of the system; a known, regular and 4 
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I do not claim the paternity of this proposition 
of establishing a “School Department.” The thun- 
der is yours, Mr. Editor; and I have no desire to 
steal it: but rather to give my feeble efforts to 
make its peals reverberate louder and further that 
it may arouse the people to examine the ques- 
tion. ©. 

Chester county, July, 1854. 





TRUE METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY—No. 2. 

There seems to be a general dissatisfaction with 
the system of Geography now in use in our country. 
This dissatisfaction has indeed not yet shown itself 
in strong outward expressions, but it does neverthe- 
less exist in the minds of many. Men of intelligence 
seem to be conscious that a reform in the method 
of teaching this science is necessary. The Hon. 
Horace Mann is reported to have expressed the fol- 
lowing sentiments at a meeting of the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association,held at Detroit not long 
since : “Geography should be attended to early.— 
Not a very comprehensive treatise for small schol- 
ars; but have them draw on their slates the road on 
which they come to school, notice every large tree, 
giving it its proper position, every running stream 
that is crossed, every house located on its appropri- 
ate site on the road. After this is done—and it will 
be done readily—let him describe the road to the 
next town if he has ever been there, and thus the 
study can be pursued progressively.” The meaning 
intended to be conveyed by this language, is similar 
to what has been expressed in my first article on this 
same subject. 

These views, which are expressing themselves in 
every direction, it is hoped, will soon bring into dis- 
repute the geographical text books now in the mar- 
ket and produce a system of Geography rational in 
its construction. 

In my first article I described the first method or 
stage in a rational system of teaching children the 
science of Geography. I will now proceed to the 
second. In the first, the attention of the child is 
confined to what exists at home; in the second, 
foreign countries come into consideration, but al- 
ways in contrast with the child’s home and native 
country. It will, however, not yet be proper to di- 
rect the child to study foreign countries by means 
of maps, but by means of descriptions and pictures 
of objects existing in these countries. Every pecu- 
liarity and every appearance of home is compared 
with those of a foreign country. That which is 
found at home becomes thus a measure of the worth 
or character of what exists abroad. The rule must 
be invariably followed of comparing only one object 
at home with a similar one abroad. This will pre- 
vent the view from becoming complicated and con- 
fused. 


matter ; still objects and countries of greater mag- 
nitude are compared with smaller ones of like kind. 
As a measure of distance the mile must be learned, 
and as measure of height the foot, &e., &c. The ri- 
vulet will lead to the river—the pond or pool to the 
sea—the hill to the mountain—but naturally also 
vice versa. You relate stories about the sea, about 
Mount Blanc, of Sahara Desert, of the snowy plains 
of Greenland, of the whales, of the elephants, &c., 
&c., but always as in contrast with that which is to 
be seen at home. 

No less must you speak of what relates to physi- 
cal Geography. 
the intense cold of the polar regions, the storms of 
the sea, the overflowings of the Nile, must all be 
presented in striking representations. No less at- 
tention must be given to what relates to men. The 
Negroes of Africa, the Indians of America, the 
giants of Patagonia, the dwarfs of the Northern seas, 
the Ichthyophagists, the Laplanders, should fill the 
imagination of the child. 


The heat of the equatorial regions, 


The child is now prepared to enter upon the third 
stage ; it commences to study Geography by maps. 
An interest having been excited and a curiosity 
awakened, it looks beyond the boundaries of home 
with an eager desire to know. It conceives already 
what may exist abroad and is ready to give inhabi- 
tants to distant lands. Those men, animals, and 
products, with whichits imagination has been filled, 
lead to a desire to know all about the lands where 
they exist as on their own native soil. 

A very great mistake is often made in a teacher 
by acting as though a map could be understood by 
a child without any explanation at all. The map is 
spread before the pupil and nothing further is asked 
than questions in regard to the relative positions of 
countries and places. But it is necessary, first of al!: 
that the nature of a map be understood. I do, ot 
course, not require a knowledge of projections as 
This knowledge is pos- 
I have re- 


necessary in this outset. 
sessed but by few teachers themselves. 
ference to delineations made on a plane surface, not 
to projected spherical surfaces. These explanations 
are often not given until the various lines, dots, &c. 
are to be copied by the pupil in his efforts to draw 
anew map. But a knowledge of maps need not be 
withheld until the pupil has acquired skill in draw- 
ing; neither should he anticipate his drawing in the 
service of Geography. A knowledge of drawing is 
no more necessary to enable a scholar to understand 
a map, than ability to write books is necessary to 
enable him to read books. 

In commencing to use maps it is best first to lay 
before the learner a map of home and vicinity. If 
no printed one be at hand, let the teacher make one. 
And this map, being of course constructed on a large 





Topography ought, above all, to be a subordinate 


seale, can be very easily understood. But it must 
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also be compared with a map representing a more 
The pupil will thus perceive that 
Now let him 


extensive surface. 
maps give a relative representation. 
compare the more enlarged delineations of home on 
the special map with the small ones on the general 
map, and thus compare and bring them into connec- 
tion with foreign places and countries. Directions 
towards the different points of the compass must be 
traced as far as the map reaches, aud distances com- 
The knowledge of products and animals, 
&c., imparted in former lessons may now be used to 


pared. 


much advantage. 

Having studied home on a special map, and for- 
eign countries on a general one, the pupil will final- 
ly be ready to studythe globe. At this point of the 
course in the study of Geography, it must be given 
by the teacher and received by the learner as a fact 
that the earth is a sphere. The positive proofs of 
this fact, being yet, to a certain extent, unintelligi- 
ble to the scholar, should be omitted for the pre- 
It may be proper to show, by a familiar ex- 
And the best 
means of doing so, would be an experiment made 
with an electrified rosin globe, to which small bodies 


sent. 
periment, that the fact is possible. 


This wonld be more 
pleasing and also more intelligible to the young 


could be attached on all sides. 


learner than the explanation made by means of the 
eclipses. Explanations of such astronomical phe- 
nomena should be deferred to a later period, when 
they can be better understood. 

Having given the young learner an idea of the 
shape of the earth, it will be proper now to inform 
him in regard to its magnitude, He has already 
been made acquainted with the linear mile ; now he 
must learn the square mile. The height of moun- 
tains, the width and length of rivers, the population 
of cities, and whatever else is indicated on the map 
must now receive a proper attention. Marginal 
notes on the maps in regard to products, soil, cli- 
mate, &ec., or remarks from the teacher on these sub. 
jects are very valuable at this stage of the pupil’s 
knowledge in Geography. 

Evias ScHNEIDER. 

Pottsville, July 4th, 1854. 


NOTES OF SCHOOLS IN LANCASTER COUNTY. 

Mr. Eprror :—Now, being my vacation, I had 
hoped to give you an interesting description of my 
tour, so far as it was connected with the visiting of 
schools. I visited several of our Academies, and 
higher Seminaries of learning ; but unfortunately for 
my intention, the most of the common schools are 
vacated during the harvest. I, however, found sev- 
eral with the doors open. , 

Perhaps my readers may be inclined to suppose 
that I see nothing but good in my visits: and that 
Lancaster county is nonpareil in the modus operan- 
di of the school room; but do not be deceived. To 





notice the bad would fill a volume of no small size 
but my object is to notice the good, and let the bad 
remain for the present in. obscurity. 

In a village of Lancaster county, as I was sitting 
in a tavern where I had stopped for the night, I 
overheard the following description of the school 
teacher of their district. 

“J,” said the narrator, “was yesterday in his 
school, and what d’ye think Iseen? The first thing 
that struck my eyes was three or four little boys on 
the platform—s-o-u-n-d a-sleep! What sort of a 
master d’ye call that? Eh? I tell you he’s not fit 
to teach school. I'd like to have seen any of us 
going to school when I went to school. There’s a 
plaguy sight goin’ on there besides larnin, I tell 
you. There was half a dozen little fellows playin on 
slates, making houses, and trees, and sich like non- 
sense :——and.” he continued with emphasis, “ there 
are always three, four, five, or six, out at a time 
playin. It is the worst school I ever seen; no order 
at all; the scholars do as they please.” 

“ Do they like the teacher?” was asked by one of 
the listeners. 

“Oh, yes, be sure they like him, for he lets them 
do as they please; and they all like to go to 
school.” 

“Do they learn anything ?” 

“Oh, yes, they do larn, and that’s afact. Yes, he 
larns ’em, but he has sich a dumb way of doing it. 
I never seen such a way, before.” 

This discourse excited my curiosity, and I resolved 
to visit the school, and see the dumb way of teach- 
ing children. I found it as described, with this dif 


ference,—neither teacher nor pupils appeared very 


dumb. As to play, at first sight, there seemed al- 
most too much of it. It was as had been said, “play 
all the time.” But there was method in their play: 
they did not “ do as they pleased.” Near the school 
house was a beautiful wood and hither the different 
classes of younger pupils were permitted to resort 
by turns, between their recitations. But even their 
play was made available for mental instruction.— 
Much of what seemed play, was im reality, the pre- 
paring of lessons for recitation ; which, although ap- 
parently done in the midst of play, were better pre- 
pared than other recitations. 

One exercise I was particularly struck with. A 
company of children had been playing. The teach- 
er requested each one to give his description of the 
play, the conversation, &c., which was amusing as 
well as instructive: and appeared to me to be an 
excellent method of teaching composition. 

Some persons seem to think that children should 
be deprived of enjoyment, and therefore displeased 
with play at school. Of this class are farmers, who 
have plenty of work at home for their children ; and 
who grudgingly give them a few months in the year 
to go to school, which time they think should be 
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spent in diligent application to their studies. To 
yo to school to play, seems to them an unpardonable 
waste of time. But amongst the more enlightened 
and liberal, there is a change. Instead of school 
houses being prisons as formerly, a play ground is 
by many deemed an essential adjunct. The Craw- 
ford Journal says that a grove of twelve acres has 
been conveyed to the Borough of Meadville as a 
play ground for the children. Noble. 

Going by a school house a few weeks since, my 
attention was arrested by a party of school children, 
botanizing, as they called it. Conversing with them, 
I learned that they were sent by their teacher, to 
seatch for flowers belonging to the 10th class, and 
jth order. They had selected the cockle. 

I accompanied the children into the school house. 
The neatly white-washed wall, adorned with pictures, 
the sweet smile of the mistress and the good humor 
of the children were prepossessing. No ferule was 
there to command “Silence in that corner,” 

The children produced the flowers. The cockle 
was analyzed, 

“This leaf,” said the teacher, “belongs to the de- 
scription defined in your books, Lanceolate; it is also 
slightly ovate, acuminate, sharp pointed, and—” 
“Sq@rvate,” answered one of the children. 

“ Hiruate,” answered another. 

“What is meant by servate ?” 

“Slightly notched on the margin.” 

“What is hiruate ?” 

“ Hairy.” 

“Ts the corolla inferior or superior ?” 

| “Superior, because the germ is below the corol- 
a,” 

“Describe the calyx. 
but deeply cleft.” 

“ Monosepalous.” 

The teacher then read the description from the 
book, “‘Ulass 10th, stamens 10: Order 5th, pistils 
5: Calyx fine cleft, tubular: Corolla 5 petalled with 
claws, border obtuse, calyx longer than the corolla.” 

Two other classes now returned from their excur- 
sion with leaves, flowers and plants of various kinds. 

“This,” said the teacher, smiling, “is our botan- 
izing afternoon.” 

One class had been selecting leaves: chestnut, 
hickory, oak, locust, &c. 

Taking up a leaf of the locust, she asked, “ What 
description does this leaf belong to?” 

“Oval,” was answered by half a dozen voices. 

“The rose leaf?” 

“ Ovate,” was the immediate answer. 

“Chestnut.” 

“ Lanceolate.” 

“What is lanceolate ?” 

“Spear shaped.” 

“ How do you describe a lanceolate leaf?” 

“ Several times longer than it is broad, and com- 


You see it is in one piece, 





ing to a point at each end; the two edges resem- 
bling the arcs of circles.” 

“Ifthe ends of a lanceolate leaf were made ob- 
tuse, what would be its form ?” 

“Oblong, or elliptical.” 

“Tf it were long and narrow ?” 

“ Linear.” 

“Tf it were long and narrow, each end meeting in 
a point 2?” 

“ Linear—acuminate.” 

“ Acuminate, 
acute point: a leaf may be round, oval; cordate or 
any other shape, and one, or both ends be acumi- 
Will 


” 


said the teacher, “is merely an 


nate. There is the peach leaf, for example. 
you please to describe it ?” 

“ Lanceolate, acuminate, servate. 

“Tf I cut the point off the end, what would be its 
form ?” 

“ Lanceolate, servate.” 


” 


“Servate is only an accompanying property: Lan- 
ceolate is the form of the leaf; acuminate and ser- 
vate are the accompaniments: if then this peach 
leaf with the point cut off were extended to three 
times its present length,how would you describe it?” 

“ Lanceolate,—linear.” 

“Which would be the most correct, Lanceolate 
linear,—or Linear, lanceolate ?” 

“Tf it is very long and narrow, it would be Linear 
lanceolate.” 

“Here is a plantain leaf; in what description 
will you class it ?” 

“ Lanceolate,”—“ oval,”—“ ovate,” were the dif- 
ferent replies. 

“ Botanical descriptions of leaves,” said the teach- 
er, “are not intended to describe the form of the 
leaf with mathematical precision. Now, what fig- 
ure on your plate does it most nearly resemble ?” 

“ Lanceolate.” 

“Tt is too broad for Lanceolate,” said another. 

“ Oval,” said a third. 

“ Ovate,” replied a fourth. 

“ A lanceolate leaf,” continued the teacher, “is 
several times longer one way than the other; the 
edges being two arcs of a circle meeting at the 
ends. This would therefore be a lanceolate leaf; 
(i.e. more nearly described by the definition of 
lanceolate than by any other,) but that its length 
and breadth are too nearly alike. The ends are too 
nearly equal in breadth for ovate, and too acute for 
either oval or ovate. If you cut off the ends, 
making them more obtuse, how would you describe 
it ?” 

“ Oval,” was answered by several voices. 

“ How, then, will you describe its natural form ?” 

“ Oval acuminate.” 

“Does it extend to a sharp point?” 

“ No, for then it would be cuspidate.” 

“The thistle’s point is cuspidate,” said the teach- 
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er. “ Acuminate is less pointed: as the peach leaf. 
Sut this seems to be only the meeting of the arcs 
in a point,” 

“ Oval lanceolate,” suggested a little girl. 

“That,” said the teacher,” is a good description ; 
but as many of the leaves are somewhat obtuse, and 
many broader at one end than at the other, it may 
The 


locust leaf is described oval, although probably not 


be as well to describe the leaf, simply ovate. 


one can be found precisely oval, and some may be 
found, as you see—ovate or egg shaped; yet fora 
general description, oval is the most correct. 

“Here is a leaf of a pear tree; what general name 
will best describe it ?” 

“ Ovate.” 

“That is correct, as it more nearly resembles the 
egg shaped figure on your plate than any other: 
but you see that all pear trees are pointed at one 
end, and slightly notched on the margin.” 

“ Ovate, accuminate, servate.” 

“That is right; as they are the general species to 
which the leaf belongs.” 

“ Here is a leaf which resembles a very long egg 
extending to a point; will you describe it?” 

“ Ovate, oblong, accuminate.” 

“ Why do you call it ovate, oblong, and not oblong, 
ovate ?” 

“ Because, in the description of a leaf, we men- 
tion first that figure which it more nearly resembles.” 

“True. Here is a leaflong and narrow, broader 
at one end thag the other, slightly resembling an 
ovate form,” 

- Oblong, ovate.” 

“Yes, or more properly linear ovate, but there 
is a figure on your plate, called awl-shaped, which 
will more correctly define it. Linear is long and 
narrow, but when pointed at one end, and broad at 
the other, as the grasses, it may be defined Linear 
lanceolate.” 

The third class now produced their specimens,— 
They had been sent to select a plant of the follow- 
ing description: “ Class 13th, order second. flowers 
in terminal spikes, leaves linear lanceolate.” 

They with one accord produced the Toad-fiax. 

The following demonstration was then given :— 
‘Class 13th, 4 stamens (two long and two short), 
towers labiate; order second, seeds in a -apsule ; 
calyx 5 parted; corolla ringent, spurred, throat 
«.osed, flowers in June, yellow, perennial, erect, ter- 
minal spikes, one petalled, crowded ; calyx glabrous, 
shorter than the spur; leaves linear, lanceolate, 
; capsule ovate ; (or will be when formed.) 
plant twelve to eighteen inches high, habits road 


scattered 


sides,” &e. 

Observing one of the class chewing the leaves 
of the wood-sorrel, I asked her to describe it: when 
she 


immediately answered: “Cordate, or heart- 


shaped.” 





the petiole, at the small end.” 
“ Ob-cordate,” was the instant reply. 


long. 


by teachers, “ to fortune and to fame unknown.” 
The exercises last described, of which I hay 

given you but a faint description, lasted till late jy 

the afternoon; when the school closed with a song 


with light hearts and cheerful countenance 
departed ior their homes. E. Lampory, 
West Lampeter, Lanc, co., Pa., July, 1854. 
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A LECTURE, 


her Children and their Teachers. 


BY REV. DR. WILLIAMS, OF JEFFERSON COLLEGE. 


State. Rights and duties are co-relative; and the 


tablish the other. We may, indeed, sometimes be 


bility is of so serious a kind that she cannot decline 
it, to transfer it to others, without a deriliction of 
duty. 

I propose then to show, from the same consider. 


State 


of the subject—the education of the children. 
Children may be regarded as having a threefoll 
parentage: First, their own natural parents; 
ondly, the Church; and thirdly, the State. Out of 
the natural relation between children and their px 
rents grow various dutiesand responsibilities, among 
which are, on the parents’ part, the duty of educat. 
ing their children. And this education must en- 
brace the development and training of their whol 
nature, physical, intellectual and moral, and_ con: 
mencing with their earliest infancy, must continu 
throughout the period of childhood and youth. This 
parental responsibility in the matter of education, is 
the most weighty in the earlier part of their child 
ren’s life, and diminished as those children advance 
to years of sufficient maturity to become in part re- 
sponsible for the formation of their own character, 
and then the church and the state come in with thei 
educational appliances to the assistance of the ps 
rents in this work. 
The Church is alsoa parent. “Jerusalem is the 
mother of us all.” Whether we recognize or nét 
the ecclesiastical relation of children to the Church, 
(as those do who baptize them,) still all Christians 
will admit that the church has, among her mot 
heavy responsibilities, that of the religious educatiot 





of her youth. Her membership is expected to be 


and the children, bidding their teacher “ good even. 


«“ But,” I replied, “you see that it is attached tf 


But I will not extend this article, already to§ 


These, Mr. Editor, are not fictitious represents 
tions, but actual schools in Lancaster county taught 





On the Right and Duty of the State to Educat 


In discussing this subject, I shall not attempt to 
treat separately of the right and of the duty of the} 


same arguments which prove the one, go also toe: 9 


in possession of rights which we are not\necessarily 9 
and always bound to exercise ; but it will readily be 
seen that if the State can be shown to have th ® 
right to take upon herself so high a responsibility a: J 
that of the education of her children, this responsi- 


tions, that it is both the right and the duty of thf 
to educate her children and their teachers, § 
dwelling more particularly upon the former branch > 


Bec: Be 


el Ae dL Con ee 
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composed mainly of those whom she herself has 
trained up in her families and schools. The very 
covenant upon which the Church of God is based— 
«[ will be a God to thee and thy seed ”—involves 
the duty of teaching diligently to her children all 
the truth which God has revealed to her respecting 
their duty and salvation. The very existence and 
the perpetuation of the church in the world depend 
upon her fidelity in rejation to this trust. Any 
church which neglects the religious education of 
her children, must expect to lose her influence over 
them, and that they will be joined wholly to the 
world, or be gathered in by others who will care for 
their souls. 

The instrumentalities which the church must em- 
ploy in this work are, in the first place, the effurts 
of the parents of these children; which parents, as 
being her own members, she holds responsible for 
the faithful discharge of their parental duties. Thus 
a two-fold obligation rests upon the parents in rela- 
tion to the education of their children; the one 
growing out of their natural reJation as parents, and 
the other, that growing out of their relation as 
members of the Church, and guardians of the 
Church’s children. 

The next instrumentality of the church for the ed- 
ucation of her youth, is t.e agency of her pastors 
and other church officers. One of the most. impor- 
tant and prominent duties of these officers is to feed 
the lambs of the flock over which they are made 
overseers. And this they are to do by catechetical 
instruction, personal intercourse, and such other 
means of influence as they may have opportunity to 
employ. 

A third agency of the church in this educational 
work, is the school. Here she comes in to the aid 
of the parents, who cannot themselves do all that 
is required in this great business of training up the 
children in the way they should go, and in pre- 
paring them to take their place at Jength in the 
church, as its officers and members, when their fath- 
ers have passed away. 

What should be the character of the schools 
which the church is bound to provide for her child- 
ren, and what the range of topics taught in them, 
whether they should be only Sabbath schools, or 
also week-day and parochial schools; whether the in- 
struction imparted in them should be mainly reli- 
gious, and only secular so far as may be subservient 
to the proper religious training; or whether mainly 
secular, like the schools of the State, with the addi- 
tion of more of the religious, and especially of the 
denominational element than the State is likely to 
introduce, are questions which it would not be 
within my province to discuss on the present occa- 
sion. 

Let it suffice only to remark here, as subordinate 
to the main design, that as the church is a spiritual 
institution, and has to do chiefly with the. spiritual 
interests of men, it will hardly be questioned that 
all her educational efforts have chiefly a spiritual 
aim. She has indeed her secular interests, as being 
a body in the world; and yet all these must be su- 
bordinate to her spiritual interests asa body not of 
the world. It would seem therefore that whatever 
secular instruction she undertakes to communicate, 
should have reference to her higher and more legiti- 
mate aim of training up a people for the Lord. 


I come now to the main topic before us, namely, 
the right and duty of the State towards “her chil- 





dren” in the matter of education. The State also 
is a parent, and in a more comprehensive sense than 
even the church, is she the mother of us al), Tie 
State, equally with the church, is a divine institu- 
tion. The powers that be are ordained of God. No 
particular form, indeed, of political organization can 
claim to be divine, and no particular incumbents in 
civil office can claim to hold their places jure divino. 
Still, civil government, as such, and in its essential 
elements, is of divine authority, and is just as much 
ordained of God for civil ends, as the church is for 
religious ends. The State, too, sustains the same 
relation to her children in reference to their secular 
and civil interests, that the church does in relation 
to their religious interests. 

The children of the State as much need appropri- 
ate training to prepare them for their duties as citi- 
zens, as the children of the church do to prepare 
them for their duties as christians. The church and 
the state are thus co-ordinate institutions,—equally 
divine—independent of each other,—having alike 
the welfure of the human family as their aim, and 
bound therefore to mutual and harmonious co-opera- 
tion, each in its appropriate sphere, the one having 
no right to control or usurp the proper functions of 
the othe. 

Education, then, 1s as much the duty of the State 
as of the church, only that the education of the State 
should be mainly secular,as that of the church mainly 
religious. The right, too, in each case to afford this 
education, is necessarily involved in the duty; as all 
duties imply the right to be unmolested in their per- 
formance. 

It is the right and duty of the State to afford such 
an education to her children as may be adapted to 
prepare them to act their part as good citizens and 
as competent civil officers, because it is essential to 
her very existence thatthis be done. No government 
under heaven could be maintained,—not even the 
most absolute despotism, where the citizens or sub- 
jects had not some appropriate ecucation or training 
in relation to their duties to the government under 
which they live. and to their fellows in the social 
state. Hence there is no more zealous patron of ed- 
ucation anywhere than the Autocrat of Russia. It 
is of course such education as he deems most suitable 
to his people. 

But in a government like our own, where the peo- 
pie are their own rulers, the necessi'y for an appro- 
priate education is stil] more imperative. It hes 
become almost an axiom that republican institutions 
can exist only where the people are intelligent and 
virtuous. Where they are too ignorant to under- 
stand, or too depraved to regard, their mutual duties 
as citizens, they become of course incompetent to 
govern themselves ; and in order to the maintenance 
of the social state,it becomes a necessity and a bene- 
fit that they be governed by a despotic arm. Edu- 
cation ,then is a state necessity. The school is 
not a mere accidental appendage to the State—not 
a mere eleemosynary provision, which the State may 
grant or withhold at her pleasure, but a vital neces- 
sity—a constitutional element in her very existence, 
from which she can no more separate herself than 
the tree can dispense with its sap, or the animal 
frame with its life-current. 

The State too bears the same relation to the 
family, so far as relates to the civil ends of the do- 
mestic constitution, that the church does in relation 
to the religious ends. The family is the primary 
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element—the nursery—both of church and state.— 
We have seen how the church comes in with her 
appliances to the aid of parents in the religions edu- 
cation of their children. So also must the State do 
in regard to their secular and civil education. It is 
both her right and her duty. Parents alone cannot 
do all that is needed here. They have not time, 
even if they had the requisite qualifications, to su- 
perintend in person the entire course of their chil- 
dren’s education, either religious or secular. And 
still less the secular than the religious. For the 
largest portion of their secular time, at least with 
the masses of mankind, is necessarily occupied in 
providing for the materia! wants of their households. 
There must then be schools, on the principle of the 
division of labor ; and those whoare more competent 
to the task must be maintained in the work by the 
earnings of those whose children they undertake to 
edneate. ; 

Now it might be a question whether the support 
of schools shou!d not be left to the voluntary arrange- 
ments which parents themselves might make in their 
respective neighborhoods, without any interference 
on the part of the State. In some favored neighbor- 
hoods, no doubt, better schools might be secured on 
the voluntary principle, than those for which the 
State makes provision. But experience has abun- 
dantly proved, both in our own and other. States, that 
nothing even approaching to an adequate and perma- 
nent system of schools, such as is necessary for the 
education of the entire juvenile population, can be 
secured by mere voluntary effort. 

Besides, as we have seen, such a reliance is wrong 
in principle. Education is not only a domestic in- 
terest, but also a State interest. It is the duty of the 
State to co-operate with the parents in the great 
work; and it is the right of the State to tax those 
parents, in common with all other citizens, for the 
support of the necessary schools. And it is the right 
and duty of the State to exercise such a supervision 
and control ever these schools as may be necessary 
to secure their highest efficiency and usefulness. 


Thus we have the true answer to the question 
which has been sometimes propounded, * why there 
are not as good reasons for the separation of school 
and State, as of church and State?” Circumstan- 
ces have arisen in our own country, and especially 
in a neighboring commonwealth, where Romanism 
and Infidelity have combined together to drive al] 
religious influence from the State schools, which 
have constrained even the most sober citizens to in- 
quire whether it has not become necessary in this 
country to sunder all connection between the school 
and the State, just as we have done between the 
church and the State. Under the same impulse, 
likewise, we have seen decided and earnest advan- 
ces made by many of the most intelligent friends of 
christian education, towards a union at all points be- 
tween the school and the church ;—the church un- 
dertaking, in her parochial and higher schools, to 
furnish not only religious, but also that secular in- 
struction which she cannot trust the state to provide. 
And still more recently, in an entirely opposite di- 
rection, we have seen the Romanists moving in mar- 
shalled phalanx towards a similar consummation— 
the union of the church and the school—together 
with the odious and daring attempt also to unite the 
state with their own church in the support of their 
sectarian schools. This audacious attempt has met 
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national schools, these latter schools offering to fur. 
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and necessary ; but such a union for purposes mainly 
secular, or in other words, for the church to under. 
take to control all secular education and thus to take 
out of the hands of the state that which we have seen 
to belong to her by the very nature of her constitu. 
tion, and to be essential to her very existence, is 
manifestly an interference which must prove danger. 
ous to herself, as well as injurious to the best inter. 
ests of the State. 

If secular education be the proper province of the 
State, it cannot be the duty of the church to trench 
upon that province; at least, so long as the state is 
in any good degree faithful to her trust. If indeed 
the state should prove wholly recreant in this respect, 
and should either neglect to provide the necessary 
education for her future citizens, or allow the foun. 
tains of that education to be so corrupted that they 
send forth only streams of death,—then it becomesa 
great question—** Who shall supply this lack ofser- 
vice? Shall the business of secular and common 
school education, in that case, be provided for on the 
voluntary principle, or shall the church undertake it 
in her ecclesiastical capacity? I would say, let it 
be done in any way, rather than not done at all.— 
There is, however, among the different modes, one 
that is the more excellent way. It is, that the state 
schools be still sustained,—especially the primary or 
common schools,—and that the churches, together 
with all good citizens, rally around them, and en- 
deavor to have them reformed. Nor is there any 
doubt of success, if the proper efforts be vigorously 
and perseveringly made, The state canot become so 
corrupt as to be irreclaimable, where Christian 
churches abound and exert their proper conservative 
influence. There is then among us no necessity ei- 
ther for abandoning our common schools to the pre- 
carious support of the voluntary principle, or for sub- 
stituting them by denominational schools. The state 
can and will furnish such a system of common schools 
as will command the confidence of her citizens gen- 
erally. The recent ordeal through which the sys- 
tem has passed in this country, has given it a far 
deeper hold than ever on the affections of the whole 
Protestant and truly American part of the communi- 
ty. If aay disposition was felt before, on the part of 
any of our evangelical denominations, to withdraw 
from the patronage of these schools, for the purpose 
of building up their own church schools, euch a feel- 
ing has now passed away. Whatever may be their 
differences of opinion as to the necessity of a strict 
denominational control over the higher academical 
and collegiate institutions, they wiil be willing to 
leave the common schools at least to the management 
of the state. It is to be hoped, at the same time, that 
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christians and al! othe citizens, to render those schools 
worthy of all confidence, both as to their intellectual 
and moral character. The resources of the state are 
adequate to secure the necessary intellectual excel- 
lence; and the combined influence and patronage of 
all our christian denominations, when thrown around 
these schools, can certainly infuse into them a suffi- 
ciently wholesome moral and religious spirit. 


While we have no right to ask that these schools 
become strictly religious, and still less that they be 
sectarian ; we have an undoubted right to insist that 
they be Christian schools—schools in which the great 
fundamentals of our common Christianity shall be 
recognized, and in which our common Bible shall be 
read. Christianity, thus far, is a matter of state in- 
terest. Republican institutions cannot exist, where 
there is not a wholesome religious influence as the 
basis of public virtue. The Bible and the Christian 
religion are the best, if not the only adequate sup- 
ports of this public virtue ; and it thus becomes the 
duty of the state not only to recognize the Christian 
religion, but to favor, in every proper way, the dif- 
fusion of its principles, and the exercise of its purify- 
ing influence. The Bible then should be read in our 
common schools, and its moral and religious duties 
incaleated upon the minds of its pupils, so far as may 
be done without giving this instruction a sectarian 
cast. We must disregard the twaddle of those who 
would denounce all religion as sectarianism : just as, 
on the other hand, we resist the bigotry of those who 
claim that there is no religion but Romanism. 


The amount of religious instruction which it may 
be proper to give in any particular schools, will 
depend very much on the character of the families 
Where 


whose children are taught in the schools. 
there is a good degree of homogeneousness in the 
character of the community, the instruction given in 
the schools may properly correspond, and be more 
minute and specific than would be allowable in dif- 


ferent circumstances. Where the diversity of reli- 
gious views is very great, it may be necessary to 
limit the religious instruction and exercises to the 
simple reading of the sacred text, without note or 
comment. Less than this should never be allowed, 
—or our schools may justly be stigmatized as * god- 
less,” and both Romanists and others will be justified 
in abandoning them. 

If it be inquired how even the reading of the Bible 
can be retained in schools where Roman Catholics 
attend, who do not recognize the Protestant version 
of the Scriptures, I answer.—in the language of a 
distinguished divine who has recently discussed this 
subject—that “ Were there any desire, the ways in 
‘*which it may be accomplished are many and vari- 
“ous. Ist. Make the use of the Bible in the Pro- 
“ testant or Douay version, optional. 2d. Compile a 
‘book of Scripture reading lessons, by agreement, 
“from both versions. 3d. Provide for religious in- 
“ struction, at given hours, or on given days, by the 
“clergy, or by qualified teachers such as the parents 
“may choose. 4th. Prepare a book of Christian 
“ morality, distinct from a doctrine or a faith, which 
“ shall be taught indiscriminately to all the scholars. 
“ Out of these, and other elements like these, it is 
“ not difficult to construct, by agreement, such a plan 
“as will be Christian, and will not infringe in the 
“ least, upon the tenets of either party, the Protes- 
“ tant or the Catholic.” * 


* Dr. Bushnell’s Discourse on Common Schools. 





Such is the plan proposed, and it is wel] known that 
ascheme of christian education for Ireland very similar 
to this, has been adopted by the British government, 
and put in successful operation in schools composed 
alike of Protestant and catholic children. It is, then, 
entirely practicable to establish schools which shal! 
be decidedly christian, and in which nearly the whole 
of the Scriptures shall be read, without giving just 
offense to either Protestant or Catholic. Let us con- 
tinue to hold out this olive branch to our catholic 
brethren—entitled, as they are, according tothe first 
principles of our government, to equa! privileges with 
ourselves. And if for a time they should reject the 
offer and be constrained, by the influence of a foreign 
priesthood, to deny their children the privileges of 
our common schools, the blame will be their own.— 
We shall be true to the liberal and yet christian 
principles upon which our government is based. And 
in due time we expect to see a tremendous reaction 
among our catholic population, as they become more 
and more Americanized, and will no longer endure 
the burden of a double taxation for schoo! purposes, 
or be hindered from sharing with us for their chil- 
dren, the superior advantages of our common schools. 
Then priests will be compelled to yield this point, 
or their people will renounce both them and their 
schools. 

‘Thus far, I have been endeavoring to prove the 
right and duty of the State, to educate her children, 
by enlarging upon an idea suggested by the very 
terms of the theme committed to me for discussion. 
The words “ her children,” imply the existence of a 
quasi parental relation between the State and her 
youth. I have shown that the relation between the 
State and her children is similar to that between the 
Church and her children ; and from the universally 
admitted right and duty of the church in regard to 
religious education, I have inferred the analagous 
right and duty of the States as to secular education. 


It has also been shown, that the function both of 
Church and State, in this respect,is supplimental and 
auxiliary to that of the family ; they being bound to 
do what the parents cannot adequately accomplish. 
It has also been seen that this right and duty of the 
Church and State respectively, arises out of the law 
of self-preservation—-the very existence of each, de- 
pending on the education of the children. 

The duty of the State being thus established, it is 
shown that it cannot be transferred to other hands, 
whether to neighborhoods on the voluntary principle, 
or to churches in their denominational schools. And 
farther, that the State is bound to provide such schouls 
as shall not afford an apology to others for interfering 
in her appropriate works; that her schools besides 
being sufficiently elevated in their intellectual char- 
acter, must be neither sectarian on one hand, nor 
“godless” on the other, but still truly and dis- 
tinctly christian. And finally, that the Roman 
Catholics have no just ground for assuming a 
position of isolation from the State in regard to 
education ; and still less, for the preposterous claim 
of, and from the State itself—and it may be added— 
doing this work in a way which is un-American, and 
unfitted to prepare the children for their duties as 
American citizens. 

Before dismissing this subject, here is another view 
of it, which may serve farther to prove the character 
of the schools which the State should provide, and to 
strengthen the proof of the duty of the State in the 
premises. The schools of which we speak more par- 
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ticularly, are appropriately named common schools. 
So it may be shown that it is essential to the welfare 
of the State that her Schools, especially those for the 
training up of her children, in the earlier part of life, 
should be truly common, and that she is derilict in 
her duty if she fail to maintain such schools. 

By common schools, we understand those which 
are desighed for all classes and denominations alike; 
established and maintained by the authority and ex- 
pense of the State for the common benefit of her citi- 
zens—just Jike her courts and Legislatures—schools 
which afford an education in common and of equal 
excellence, both to rich and poor; recognizing no 
rank, condition or religion among her citizens; but 
extending the same impartial and parental care to 
all her children, constituting one great family, one 
universal brotherhood. Such schools are necessary 
in order to secure that homogeneousness, in the cit- 
izens of a State, which is necessary to her interna) 
peace and harmony. Without the cementing influ- 
ence of such homogeneousness and community of 
feeling, the citizens may be loosely aggregated to- 
gether like masses of sand, without the common prin- 
“iple of attraction to hold it together, but rather with 

1e dangerous active elements of natural repulsion. 
If all the rich were educated by themselves they 
would learn to despise the poor ; and if the poor were 
educated by themselves in their own ragged schools, 
what bitter jealousy and heart-burnings would per- 
meate their bosoms against the rich?’ And if all 
the religious denominations should undertake to ed- 
ucate their children apart in sectarian schools, shut- 
ting them up if possible from intercourse with other 
names, and teaching them indirectly, if not directly, 


by the very isolation of their position, to look with jeal- 
ousy and distrust on al] out of their own hallowed 


pale. What is expected but that when they are 
brought to act together as citizens, they will scow! 
upon each other with all the malignity of religious 
hate, and be utterly incapable of mutual confidence 
or harmonious co-operation in any social or public en- 
terprise. 

But in the mean time what is to become of the 
masses of children whose parents belong to no sect, 
and who, most of all, stand in need of moral and re- 
ligious training? Are there to be no schouls for 
them? Or, is the State to protide her schools for 
these alone ? and if vo, what sort of schools are they 
likely to be, when the church shal] have withdrawn 
its wholesome influence from the State schools !— 
What but atheistic could such schools be ? And what 
but a horde of jacobinic demagogues, or anarchists 
would be likely to be trained in them? We should 
then have the Ishmalites of Godless schools and the 
Jews and Samaritans of the sectarian Church schools 
thrown together in town meetings and amidst the 
excitement of election days, and the very foundation 
of the State be shattered by the shock of their conflict. 

True enough—all this is mere supposition, and the 
State of things described, does not, it is true, seem 
likely to exist. But nevertheless such would be the 
legitimate result if the State should abandon her 
common as well as higher schools, and all education 
should become either exclusively denominational or 
exclusively irreligious. It is, then, the imperative 
duty of the state not only to maintain these schools, 
but also to spare no effort or expense, in order that they 
may present so elevated a character, both for scholas- 
tic and moral excellence, as shall render them more 
attractive to all classes in the community than other 





schools. Thus the children of the State being edu- 
cated in common and under the best scholastic influ- 
ence, will soon respect and love each other in all the 
after-intercourse of life, as brethren having a common 
heritage, and they will love and cherish in their turn 
the State, their foster mother, and in the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties as good citizens, they will re- 
quite her parental care. 


The Church also, in her sadly sundered and divi- 
ded state, will begin to feel the harmonizing influ- 
ence of such schools, if they can only be conformed 
tothisidea. While the different denominations must 
not relax their diligence in imparting that religious 
instruction for which they are responsible, this in- 
struction will grow less sectarian in its spirit in pro- 
portion as the number shall increase among their 
membership and officers of those who have felt kind- 
ly influence of the State schools. 


Is it then too much to expect that our system of 
common schools, though under the supervision of the 
State, may be brought gradually to this high degree 
of excellence? We have, I am persuaded, the means 
of its accomplishment in our own hands, if we can 
wisely, harmoniously and energetically employ them. 
Let all teachers, parents and friends of education 
come up to the work of improving the character of 
our common schools. And let our legislators do their 
duty, in the way of bringing about such amendments 
to the school code, and such appropriations to the 
school fund, as may be from time to time necessary. 
And let all the churches, also, nnite in cherishing 
these schools by throwing into them all proper reli- 
gious and wholesome influence; not treating them on 
one hand with cold indifference, thus leaving them 
to become godless, nor on the other hand, forcing 
them into a wrong position by requiring of them de- 
nominational teachings. 


Thus, with the blessing of God, we shall have such 
schools as shall prepare our sons and daughters tobe 
polished stones in the temple of both church and 
State. 

In regard to the other branch of the subject—The 
right and duty of the church to educate the T'each- 
ers of their children—I can add but few words. That 
suitable provision should be made for the training of 
professional teachers, by the State, is obvious trom 
the same considerations as have been already urged 
under the other topic. If it is the duty of the State 
to provide schools, it is also her duty to see that 
these schools have competent teachers. That such 
teachers are not to be had in proper numbers is 20- 
torious. Nor are they likely to be found, unless spe- 
cial and public provisions be made for their support. 
This should be done by the establishment of Normal 
Schools, or Schools-especially designed for,the edu- 
cation of teachers, as has been done with great suc- 
cess in Prussia and other countries of Europe. In 
these seminaries, not only is there a thorough course 
of instruction in all the branches which the future 
teacher is expected to introduce into his school, but 
the art of teaching and governing children, the best 
modes of instruction, and the peculiarity in govern- 
ment and discipline which may be rendered neces- 
sary by the peculiarities of disposition, or of mental 
construction in the pupils, are all matters of careful 
study ; and, moreover Model Schools are provided, 
in which the theoretical knowledge acquired in the 
Normal School, is at once put in practice ; and thus 
the young teacher acquires at the same time, both 
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the science and the art necessary to the highest suc- 
cess in his profession. 

The Normal Seminaries bear the same relation to 
the teacher’s profession, as the Law, Medical, or 
Theological Seminaries bear to the respective pro- 
fessions for which they are designed. The necessity 
for such professional schools is almost universally 
admitted. Itis true that we may have as we have 
had, many eminent men in these several professions, 
who have not enjoyed the advantage of a professional 
school ; and so, also, we have had and may still have 
many useful teachers without Normal Schools for 
their training. But where is the intelligent citizen 
who any longer doubts that the professional Semina- 
ries are now necessary for the wants of the age !— 
We cannot have men in sufficient quantities and of 
the requisite high qualifications, without them, and, 
no more in the educational than in any uther of the 
learned professions. The languishing and ineffectu- 
al condition of our public schools generally, in this 
country, is owing to the lack of competent teachers, 
It is true, the people are but too indifferent to the in- 
terests of education, and are not willing to pay an 
adequate salary to their teachers; but there is reason 
to believe that this state of things would soon be 
remedied, or at least, greatly ameliorated, if a suit- 
able supply of teachers would prove themselves wor- 
thy of a higher compensation than the people have 
usually been willing to give. A few such teachers 
here and there in different neighborhoods—enth usi- 
astically devoted to their work, and inspiring a _por- 
tion of their own zeal into the friends and parents 
of their pupils, and demonstrating practically the su- 
periority of their schools over those conducted by 
Jess competent men, would very soon bring about a 
demand for more such teachers, together with an 
increased willingness to remunerate them for their 
services. 

But how are such teachers to be raised up, unless 
the State shall undertake to provide for the neces- 
sary professional training? It will not do to leave 
this important trust to the precarious and inadequate 
efforts of private benefactors, or to expect that on the 
principles of political economy, the demand for teach- 
ers will call forth the requisite supply. With the 
same propriety might the support of common schools 
be left to the voluntary principle and the State make 
no provision for their maintenance. Bnt it is now 
universally acknowledged that a system of common 
schools should be provided for by every common- 
wealth, and it is demonstrable that all expenditure 
of funds or legislative wisdom on the part of the 
State in behalf of such schools will fail of accom- 
plishing its noble designs, unless further provision 
shall be made for the completion of the system by 
establishing Normal Schools. Our existing colleges 
and high schools cannot meet this demand; it is not 
their object to furnish a professional education as 
that of a teacher ought to be. Nor would it be wise 
for the State to depend upon a Normal department 
being attached to some existing institution. Such a 
department would only be regarded as an appendage 
and must be, therefore, only a secondary matter. 


To secure the necessary respectability and effici- 
ency of the Normal schools, it must become a great 
state interest, like her Asylums and other benevo- 
lent institutions. It must be well endowed and fur- 
nished with all desirable facilities in the way of 
buildings, libraries and apparatus. 

Then—not till then, will the educational system 





of our own, or of any other State, be complete, and 
worthy of the demands of the age, and of the neces- 
sities of a free and self-governing people. 





MR. M’CLINTOCK’S REMARKS 
On the New School Law, in the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania, at the Session of 1854. 


Mr Speaker :—Tiie subject on which the atien- 
tion of Senators hes been so closely riveted, is of too 
much magnitude to be permitted to pass from our 
hands without a notice of details, each in itself pre- 
senting a point for instructive commentary. 

The bill, as presented to the hands of your com- 
mittee, was almost as perfect as the fabulous creation 
that sprang from the brain of Jupiter: commanded 
our admiration, and called forth an undivided opinion 
as to the meritorious services of the Secretary of the 
Common wealth and his accomplished assistant, in di- 
gesting its important provisions. It became the duty 
of your committee, however, to interfere with the 
beautiful symmetry of this intellectual structure, in 
adjusting it to the already established and approved 
orders of municipal bodies, that desired to preserve 
familiar and household regulations, whilst they did 
not fail the opportunity to erect here and there 
throughout its compartments, economical and useful 
embellishments. How far this effort to preserve the 
harmony of the first creation has been successful, will 
be for the verdict of the people, who never fail to 
appreciate the beautiful, and condemn its opposite. 

The dome of the great St. Peter’s is not the less 
sublime in its proportions and embellishments, that 
the pencils and chisels of an hundred masters in the 
arts of centuries past, have been called into requisi- 
tion ; our hope is, that our interference with the har- 
mony of this measure may not prove an exception ; 
and that our earnest desire to advance the interests 
of education may reach, at least, a single step of 
progress. 

After a lapse of five years, during which time many 
fruitless attempts have been made to reforin the gen- 
eral law governing the public school system, the use- 
ful experience derived, in the interval, has assisted 
us in pointing out useless impracticable provisions, 
and in directing us to the adoption of measures ca!- 
culated to secure greater harmony and more perfect 
discipline. The founders of the Commonwealth were 
not unmindful of the importance of schools of learn- 
ing, yet it was not untila very recent period that the 
principle had been cherished and made to embrace 
the doctrine, that our children were the children of 
the State ; an enlarged and statesmanlike view, that 
promises, in its full fruition, to make us a nation of 
educated freemen, 

May we not hope to aid in the accomplishment of 
this mental sovereignty by our simple contributions. 
The smallest rivulet, with its innumerable tributaries, 
swells into an ocean; and the hardy mountaineer 
who looks upon its issue from the rock, little dreams 
of its Jong and tortuous journey. 

This is but a symbol of the results promised by the 
action had in committee, and on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. The “rod” has been struck against the 
“mount,” and it is hoped through the action of to- 
day, the drop we have exposed wil! swell into a foun- 
tain as rich in intellectual treasures as the fabled 
nectar of the “‘muses.” The end and aim of our ex- 
istence, and the sublime conceptions that advance us 
to closer relations with the Governor of the Universe, 
are insured and promised speedy development in the 
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accomplishment of a good education. Every new 
light that genius draws from the enthroned divinity 
of man, places him nearer the source of all intelli- 
gence, an enables him the more readily to realize 
during his probation here, the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the future. 

It is an admitted axiom that the greatness of a na- 
tion depends on the learning and wisdom of its peo- 
ple—fraternizing, as they do, with the principles of 
universal freedom. 

Territory and population have but little to do with 
either the greatness of the present or the past. The 
ignorant hordes that occupied Northern Europe, with 
their vast territory, were a blot on humanity, without 
a redeeming quaiity for good. On the other hand,a 
nation composed of a mere handful of individuals, 
within narrow limits, on its Southern border, reared 
its lofty head above and beyond the clouds of igno- 
rance by which it was overshadowed, bright in its 
classic proportions. It was said of her by a brilliant 
bat unfortunate ora‘or, during her struggle for inde- 
pendence: “She was once the glory of the world; 
her philosophers, historians and poets still shine the 
most brilliant luminaries in the splendid constellation 
of heroes and sages, and still continue to attract the 
eyes of the world in delightful retrospect toward that 
small spot on the map of ancient Europe, over which 
the splendor of her fame shines dazzling as the 
lightning’s glare.” It is unnecessary to detain you 
with more than a single illustration—it is the uni- 
versal truth of history coming up to usin illuminated 
pages, that cannot be misunderstood—yet, sir, not- 
withstanding the universal approval of the learned, 
the system of education (not education itself) is still 
combated by those who have devoted but little of 
their time to its practical operation. 

The gentleman from Columbia, {Mr. Buckalew,] 
after three several attempts to interfere with the use- 
fulness of the proposed system, happily unsuccessful 
ones, has, with a determination creditable to his feal- 
ty to the wishes of his constituency, made the fourth 
onslaught with a like result, by attempting to fix the 
salaries of superintendents at an amount illy calcula- 

ted to command the required talent. 


We are too much disposed to depreciate ability 
outside our own peculiar professional circles, and to 
forget that in the school master, we should seek to 
find all the harmonies of our nature impersonated.— 
To him is transferred a vexatious series of parental 
duties, requiring devotion, self-sacrifice and high in- 
telligence, to shape and give direction to the minds 
of his numerous household. He becomes the next 
Sriend of the hopeful boy, and guides and coatrols the 
erratic and disobedient with a magic power that the 
ordinary business man fails to acquire, and that is 
only known to the professional teacher. The super- 
intendent is but on advanced teacher, or perhaps an 
amateur of years of application and study, such as 
may be found in John H. Hart, of the city of Phila- 
delphia, and in Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster 
—men, sir, who would illustrate and elevate any of 
the learned professions. 

Attorneys, in a single case, occupying a day or a 
week, charge fees of $500 or $5,000; and the sur- 
geon, with a skilful dash of his bistoury, claims a 
large reward ; whilst, with an equally elevated intel- 
lect, the superintendent and teacher, after a year of 
serious application, mental and physical, are to be lim- 
ited to the earnings of an hour’s service on the part of 





Sir, when the teacher is properly estimated, control. 
ling as he does, largely, the future of our children, 
we will find such efforts to withdraw from him an 
ample support to cease, and the proposition to limit 
the salary of a county superintendent to $500 per 
annum, considered as only suited to the non-progres.- 
sive idea of a past century. 

The proposition made by the same Senator, tocon- 
fer on the State Superintendent the authority to ap- 
point Conunty Superintendents, would if carried out, 
endanger the whole system. Its most deadly enemy, 
which | am sure he is not, could not have suggested 
a more potent Jeverage to secure a return to the ex- 
ploded * poor school ’ quackery of thirty years since, 

The perpetuity of the advantages derived from our 
present school organization, depends largely on the 
avoidance of all political associations and influences. 
Where does the Senator’s proposition lead, if not 
into the “‘ whirlpool ” and upon the.“ rock ” so much 
to be feared? 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth (constituted 
Superintendent of Common Schools,) is always se- 
lected by the Governor from the most prominent and 
eminent men of his party, and would—unless we are 
disposed to view him as more than human—be incli- 
ned to Jean toward and fraternize, persons of his own 
political complexion ; thus enabling him to place a 
high officer in each County of the State; each one, 
in his turn, to wield an influence more circumscribed, 
yet larger in its details, and establish, in the aggre- 
gate, a power omnipotent for evil. 

Sir, I do not say this would be the case within the 
first triennial experiment ; yet in the end it would be 
inevitable ; and thus the hopes of the good and the 
wise would be crushed. 

It would be madness, in this age of progress, to 
take a step backwards. 

The Reform Convention of 1838, impressed with 
the public sentiment against Executive patronage, 
stripped the Governor of the Commonwealth of the 
largest portion of the appointing power, which the 
people, through successive Legislatures, under the 
provisions of the Constitution, have not failed to ren- 
der almost complete. Shall we now repudiate this 
progress, by placing in the hands of the confidential 
adviser of the State Executive, a patronage equal to, 
if not greater than that wrested from the latter? If 
so, the entanglement of our system of education with 
political factions or parties is certain, and the long 
cherished anticipations of its votaries will be blasted. 
Sir, if this deformity should be engrafted on the bill, 
to avoid endangering the good we have in the old law, 
it must be abandoned. Senators should ponder well 
on this point; it is a vital one, and will, no doubt, 
elicit the eloquence and wisdom of the other side of 
the chamber, if the countenance of the gentleman 
from Dauphin, (Mr. Kunkle,) is index of the hope. 


The proposition to enter upon property for school 
house purposes, under the direction of viewers and 
the courts, was warmly resisted by the gentleman 
from Berks, [Mr. Hiester.] Rail roads, turnpikesand 
other corporations have, under the eye of this Senate, 
been freely granted privileges, even to the sweeping 
away of homesteads, yet the same, in a more limited 
degree, are withheld when the highway of knowl- 
edge is to be opened up. Now, it is pronouced a dan- 
gerous power, and instead of being able to select good 
and wholesome locations, the directors will be fre- 
quently required to occupy inconvenient or low 
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marshy situations; but we must not submit to this 
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discrimination in favor of rail-roads as against edu- 
cational purposes, and trust to the improved gener- 
osity and taste of the people. 

It is not necessary, after having traveled carefully 
through the details of the bill,to trouble you with a full 
synopsis of its provisions, although it might be made 
to perform a useful service to persons outside of 
this chamber. 

Whilst I omit much that might be said, I will re- 
serve my commentaries for a few of the most promi- 
nent points of the bill. The first section continues 
the system of public schools in all the counties of the 
Commonwea]th—constitutes every city, borough and 
township, a single school district—establishes, as a 
single school district, any borough that may be con- 
nected with a township in the assessment of county 
rates and levies, with the said township, as one dis- 
trict, and appropriates the sum of $230,000 as a com- 
mon school fund. 

At this point it is proper to say a word as to the 
reasonable character of the appropriation contained 
in this section, being only $30,000 more than that 
required in the year 1849. The following statisties 
are taken from the reports of superintendents made 
within the last four years, showing a large increase 
of benefits, without a dollarof increased expendi- 
tures: 


Averaged Appropriation 

Pupils. Teachers. school time. paid. 
In 1850 424,344 10,907 5m. 1 day $186,773 24 
* 1851 453,642 11,929 5m. 2 days 193,004 80 
* 1852 480,778 11,713 5m. 190,266 19 
* 1853 474,555 11,230 5m. 184,390 27 


Thus, it is demonstrated that whilst the State ex- 
penditure for public schools had decreased since 1849 
the number of pupils has swollen fifty thousand, and 
the corps of teachers multiplied three hundred and 
twenty-three. It is only necessary to direct at- 
tention to facts in the past, without referring to pro- 
posed disbursements in the future, to meet the de- 
mands contemplated by the thirty-ninth section, for 
the payment of the salaries of county superintendents, 
to justify the small additional appropriation of $30,- 
000. The improved economy in the structure and 
management of the common schools, derived and only 
to be derived fron experience, promises to effect lar- 
ger results from smaller means; and notwithstanding 
the outlay for salaries of superintendents, will insure 
the integrity of the fund of each district, with, edu- 
cational advantages that cannot now be estimated. 

The second section provides, that in a single dis- 
trict, composed of cities or boroughs, divided at pres- 
ent into wards for school purposes, the directors of 
said wards shall retain its school property, (the citi- 
zens thereof to elect their school directors,) and ex- 
ercise within the proper limits the power of buying 
and selling school houses and property, erecting 
school housesand levying and collecting taxes neces- 
sary for said purposes ; but al] other duties pertaining 
tothe management of scholars are placed in the 
hands of a board of controllers, constituted by the 
boaids of directors of each ward. The proviso to 
this section gives the power of consolidating the 
property of the various wards to the voluntary action 
of said wards, in which event each ward will be en- 
titled to elect three directors as representatives of 
said ward in the general directory. 

The third section is introduced from the act of 
1849, and authorizes in the case of the establishment 
of a new district, although not recognized as an in- 
dependent district until the termination of the school 


year that, the directors who may be chosen shall 
have power to levy, assess, and collect taxes, provide 
school houses and do al] other necessary acts for the 
commencement of the schools for the ensuing year. 

The fourth section points out the mode in which 
the debts of the old district shall be liquidated, and 
appropriates the balance of money in the treasury 
to the new districts established, in proportion to the 
assessable value of property within each, with power 
to collect. 

The fifth section points out the time for the elec- 
tion of directors, the manner of holding such elections, 
by whom they shall be held, the number to be elect- 
ed annually in each old district, and the number to 
be elected in each new district or consolidated city 
and borough at the first election. 

The sixth section specifies the duties of judges of 
said elections and of the constables of said districts, 
and gives power to test the legality of every election 
before the court uf quarter sessions of the proper 
county, on application made by not less than ten 
qualified citizens of any ward, township or borough 
not divided into school districts or wards, after not 
less than two weeks’ notice given by the proper of- 
ficer, when, should the application be confirmed, the 
said court shal] order a new election. 

The seventh section empowers directors to fill va- 
cancies occurring from “ death, resignation, removal 
or otherwise,” until the next annual election. 

The eighth section provides for the vacation of the 
seat of a director, after having received notice of his 
election and of the time and place of meeting, in the 
event of his refusal or neglect to attend said meeting 
or meetings, or when attending, refusing to ect in 
his capacity of director, and specifies how said va- 
cancy or vacancies shal] be filled until the next reg- 
ular election. 

Provision is made in the ninth section, in the event 
of all the directors of a school district refusing to 
perform the duties enjoined by this act, or any of 
them, the court of quarter sessions of the proper 
county, on complaint in writing of six taxable citizens, 
on due proof being made, shall declare the seats va- 
cant and appoint others in their stead, to serve until 
the next annual election. 

The tenth section exempts directors from serving 
in any township, city or borough office, and froin mi- 
litia duty. 

The eleventh section provides that school directors 
now serving shal] continue in office for the term for 
which they were elected, except in independent dis- 
tricts abolished, and in cities and boroughs consolida- 
ted, whilst appropriations for State and county, and 
all taxes for school purposes, shall be collected as 
heretofore. 

Sections twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen 
and seventeen have reference to the meetings of di- 
rectors, taking of proper bonds from the treasurer for 
the faithful performance of his duty, placing on the 
minutes all abatements and exonerations, reporting 
to the county superintendent the annual certificate, 
that the schools have been kept open during the 
minimum period specified by law ; directs under cer- 
tain neglect, on the part of the president or secre- 
tary, how their places shall be vacated and filled ; 
directs how money shall be received and disbursed 
by the district treasurer, defines the maximum of al- 
lowance to said officer, designates the number of 
meetings that shall be held, what number shall con 





stitute a quorum to do business other than adjourning 
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or filling vacancies in the board, and the manner in 
which extraordinary meetings shall be called. These 
six sections, being the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth sections of the old Jaw. 


The eighteenth section with its two divisions, is 
new, and with the nineteenth, twentieth and twen- 
ty-first sections, also new, have reference to the cor- 
porate name and powers of school districts. They 
can sue and be sued in their corporate name, (of dis- 
trict, whether city, borough or township,) and pur- 
chase, hold, sell and convey, for schoo] purposes, 
real estate. They may sell, to re-invest for school 
purposes, any real estate. They provide for convey- 
unce by trustees of any property held for the use of 
a neighborhood, to the proper district directors, and 
in case of refusal to receive the said conveyance, the 
said trustees, survivor or survivors, may make appli- 
cation to the court of quarter sessions of the proper 
county, for authority to sel] the same, the proceeds 
of said sale to be paid into court, and by said court 
added to the funds of the proper school district, when 
the trustee or trustees shall thereupon be released 
from all liability. They provide further, that all le- 
gal process other than writs, to enforce payment of a 
judgment, shal] be served on either the president or 
secretary ; and also allows judgment and execution 
against a district. Any court in which judgment is 
had or to which a transcript may be taken, may issue 
thereon a writ commanding directors or controllers, 
and treasurer, to pay the amount of judgment and 
costs out of any money unappropriated in their 
hands: or if there be no such money, out of the first 
that shall be received, with power to enforce obedi- 
ence by “ attachment.” 

The twenty-second section vests directors or con- 
trollers with power to borrow money for the purpose 
of purchasing grounds and building school houses: 
provided the total indebtedness incurred shall not 
thereby exceed at any time one-half of one per cent- 
um of the assessed value of the real estate of such 
district. 

The general powers and duties of directors are 
epecified in the divisions of the twenty-third section, 
which, with the exception of the eighth and ninth 
divisions, are taken from the old law. These divi- 
sions refer to the powers and duties of directors. It 
requires an annual report to be made to the county 
superintendent, before or on the first day of June in 
each year, of the number and situation of schools, 
the character of teachers and their sex, the number 
and sex of scholars admitted during the year, the 
time the schools have been kept open, the amount of 
tax collected and levied, the cost of school houses, 
the expense of maintaining schools, and other infor- 
mation. They give authority to establish schools of 
different grades, to say into which school a pupil 
shall be admitted, and permit neighboring districts 
on agreement to place pupils in the schools of each. 

The twenty-fourth section contemplates the most 
neglected class of our population ; a class heretofore 
placed almost without the.circle of the benevolent 
purposes ef the school system: namely the colored 
children. These unfortunate ones should become 
special objects for the interference of the philanthro- 
pist. It is our duty to lift the persons composing this 
class from their present degraded condition, and stay 
as far as practicable the prejudices that threaten to 
withhold from them intellectual freedom. The pro- 
visions of this section hold out to them the surety of 
an education in the ordinary English branches, and 





promise to the tax-payers of the Commonwealth a 
release from the growing expenses of our criminal 
courts, 

Long observation has led me to the conclusion, 
that with this race it is more specially demonstrated 
that ignorance and vice go hand-in-hand, whilst I do 
not know a tolerably educated colored man or woman 
in my district who is not a quiet, useful and indus- 
trious one. The greatest hardships are experienced 
in cities and boroughs, and the remedy is offered in 
the proviso to this section, by giving power to con- 
solidate the funds of the various wards, to establish, 
erect and support schools for their special advantage. 

The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth sections present 
prominent and useful reforms, the latter subjecting 
directors and teachers, or other persons connected 
with the school system, to fine or imprisonment for 
engaging as agents forauthors or booksellers, a prac- 
tice occasioning unnecessary expense, and greatly 
prejudicing wholesome classification and discipline. 

Second in this good purpose, the first named sec- 
tion requires the directors or controllers at their first 
meeting after election, to select a series of books for 
the use of the schools in their respective districts, to 
be used during the ensuing school year, any viola- 
tion of which regulation subjects school directors and 
teachers to forfeiture and dismissal. The economy, 
apart from other considerations, to be reached by the 
observance of this rule, will be made apparent by the 
statement of a few facts—and promises a great sav- 
ing to parents and guardians, which, though small to 
each one, in the aggregate will be found to amount 
to a sum greater than the annual State appropriation. 


Under the present system of constant and vexa- 
tious change in the series of books, at the most rea- 
sonable estimate, there is an unnecessary expense of 
at least 50 cents on each pupil, over the amount that 
will be required under the provisions of this bill. 


In the year 1853, the number of scholars reported 
in attendance at our common schools, was four hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand five hundred and 
fifty-five, making at the foregoing estimate, an an- 
nual saving to parents of $237.277 50. 

The proposed economy in avoiding frequent chan- 
ges of books, will, I trust, be added too at no distant 
period, by requiring the directors to purchase and 
distribute them at wholesale prices—thus saving at 
least twenty-five per cent. on the present rates, and 
relieving the citizens from an unaoticed drain on 
their treasuries of many thousands of dollars, 


It is required by the twenty-seventh section, that 
the teacher shall not be paid for his or her services, 
until a report is made out and filed with the board 
of directors or controllers at the close of each month, 
of the whole number of scholars, giving the sex, the 
time the school has been kept open. the books in use. 
and branches taught, which shall be regularly filed 
by the secretary, and be at all times subject to the 
inspection of any citizen of the district. 

I had hoped after the expression given in “* commit- 
tee of the whole ” on the twenty-eighth and twenty- 
ninth sections of the bill, that no occasion would have 
arisen for discussion, or for the introduction of feel- 
ings that in no event could effect any good. 

Through the error of our public journalists, east 
and west, these sections having been given more im- 
portance than they deserved, and subjected those 
having charge of the bill to grave and ungenerous 
censure. It is proper to say, however, that a few of 
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these erring gentlemen have had the magnanimity 
to recall their words of blame, although they have 
failed to instruct many sections of the State where 
their censure had reached. 


I have before me an evidence of the latter fact, in 
the form of a remonstrance hailing from the seat of 
science and the arts—our great metropolis—present- 
ed by the Senator from the county, [Mr. Hamilton, ] 
that reads as follows: 


“ The petition of the subscribers, citizens of Phil- 
adelphia, most respectfully showeth, that your peti- 
tioners have seen with regret thata bill has been 
presented before your honorable body, for a division 
of the common school fund for sectarian purposes.” 


“ Your petitioners being members of various de- 
nominations, are satisfied with the school law as it is 
now in operation, regardless of all sects, but for the 
common and universal benefit of all. We do, there- 
fore, most earnestly remonstrate against any action 
of the Legislature, to alter or amend the said law for 
sectarian purposes,” 

And again, another from Bucks county, with simi- 
lar sentiments, and the same want of correct infor- 
mation : 


“The memorial of the undersigned, citizens of the 
borough and township of Bristol, in the county of 
Bucks, respectfully represents: That your memori- 
alists have observed, with unfeigned regret, that cer- 
tain movements are being made, having a tendency 
to prostrate the equalizing and beneficent designs of 
our ‘ system of education by common schools ;’ and, 
as we believe, contrary to the known and expressed 
wil! of a large majority of our State. And we would 
respectfully advise your honorable bodies, that the 
present school system has received a favorable en- 
dorsement from a large portion of our people, who 
will look upon any act dividing the school fund, es- 
pecially to the fostering of sectarian views and aims, 
as suicidal to that harmony and common interest 
which 1s the great and vital basis of our educational 
system, 


“Therefore, believing the broad and equal privi- 
leges secured in our present school system to be al- 
together acceptable with Jarge majorities of the peo- 
ple, adapted to the wants of the masses, conducive to 
social harmony and general intelligence, and wisely 
antagonistic to all sectarian exclusiveness, we would 
respectfully oppose any alteration of the same, which 
would destroy, impair, or change any of its present 
general features.” 


Thus, while the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth 
sections of the original bill are fiercely repudiated, 
they gave in their adherence to the school law of 
1849, which in the twentieth and twenty-first sec- 
tions presents the very provisions, without the change 
of a word, (the word controllers added,) contained 
in the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth sections of the 
bill now before the Senate. Thus, should this bill 
fail, the obnoxious sections stand upon the statute 
book, 

The bill was carefully digested by the officers in 
the State Superintendent’s department, and all pro- 
visions of the old law were retained, against which 
objection had not been made, during the years that 
have elapsed since its enactment. These sections 
were of that character, and if gentlemen here sup- 
pose that there is either a “ broad-brim ” or a Jesuit 
coiled up in their folds, the committee have no de- 


sire to prevent their being wiped out; they are cer- 
tainly harmless, and give no promise, unless opposi- 
tion may have warmed them into life, that they bear 
concealed poison. 


The twenty-eighth section was thus introduced in- 
to the Jaw, (See Pamphlet Laws 1836, p. 532, sec, 
17,) and has reference to the reception of bequests— 
intended, perhaps, to enable common schools to be- 
come the recipients of the bounty of some such phil- 
anthropist as the lamented Elliot Cresson. Your 
colleges, churches and charitable institutions, are 
every day made beneficiaries under the wills of phil- 
anthropic citizens. Why should the common schools 
be excepted? It certainly never had been used for 
sectarian purposes, and probably never would have 
been. I have no peculiar desire about it, in view of 
its inoperative character, no endowment having been 
made under it. 

The twenty-ninth section was taken from the act 
of 1849, in the manner already stated, into which it 
was introduced for the benefit of the Society of 
Friends, as I have recently learned from the Senator 
from Chester, [Mr. Evans,] who was at that time 
chairman of the Educational Committee of the House 
of Representatives. It is now in use in one or two 
districts of Chester county, under the direction of 
Friends,” but is not even considered by that society 
of any importance. 

We have no sect clamoring at the doors of the 
Capitol for the retention of these sections, which 
would not be the case if the religion feared se much, 
could find in them anything valuable, surrounded as 
they are by provisos. I made no resistance to the 
movement, in consideration of their absence of prac- 
tical benefits, to strike them out in committee of the 
whole. I had no disposition to blow up the embers 
of a subdued sectarianism, and regretted that any 
one had ventured to reinstate them with the purpose 
of defeating them on second reading. I can speak 
for the committee, and say that its members are not 
deeply wedded to any of the details of the bill, and 
are only anxious to maintain the harmony of its dif- 
ferent parts. 

The eighth division, comprising the new twenty- 
eighth, twenty-ninth, thirtieth, thirty-first, thirty- 
second, thirty-third, thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth and 
thirty-sixth sections, comprehends several new 
provisions for the assessment and collection of the 
school tax. A majority of the board shal] annn- 
ally, before the first Monday of May, determine the 
necessary amount of school tax to be levied. The 
county commissioners are required to furnish the 
board with a correct copy of the last adjusted valua- 
tion for State and county purposes. The respective 
hoards of directors are required, on or before the 
first Monday of June, annually, to levy and apportion 
the school tax, not exceeding the amount of State 
and county taxes assessed on objects, persons and 
property, made or to be made taxable for State or 
county purposes: and the tax levied and assessed by 
directors shall be contained in the same duplicate ; 
provided that the trades, professions and occupations 
of single freemen shal] in no case be Jess than fifty 
cents. Tax collectors to be appointed by directors 
in each district and allowance made for the same, 
not to exceed five per centum, with the same powers 
of collection as are now given tw the collectors of 
State and county taxes. — In the event of difficulty 
in obtaining a collector in any district, the constable 








or treasurer of the distr'ct is required to perform the 
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service, under a penalty of fifty dollars for every re- 
fusal or neglect. All abatements or exonerations al- 
lowed by the directors to be entered by the secretary 
on the minutes, together with the reasons therefor ; 
collector to give bond ina sum to be designated by 
the board. In cities and boroughs, under the proviso 
to the second section, directors once in each school 
year to levy a special tax, not exceeding the amount 
of the regular annual tax, for purchasing grounds 
and building schoo] houses, which special tax shal! 
be collected at the same time theregular annual tax 
iscollected. School tax on unseated lands to be certi- 
fied to county commissioners, who are empowered to 
enforce the collection thereof, and required to pay 
the same over to the proper school district. 

The thirty-fifth section gives power to assess persons 
removing into any district between the last assess- 
ment and the first of May, or whose names may 
have been omitted, and report the same, together 
with the amount of State and county tax payable by 
each to the board of school directors, who sha]! 
thereupon assess and levy a school tax. 

The thirty-sixth requires that after “the schools of 
any district have been kept open four months subse- 
quent to the first Monday in June preceding,” the 
board of directors to certify the fact to the county 
superinte dent. who shall notify the Superintendent 
of Common Schools that he may draw his warrant in 
favor of said district for its amount of the State ap- 
propriation ; said warrant to be withheld, should the 
proper reports (named in the twenty-third section) 
have been omitted; or in the event of a failure to 
transmit the certificate to the State Superintendent 
within the School year. 

Your attention is specially directed to the wise 
provision of this section, requiring the payments to 
school districts to be withheld until the schools have 
been kept open four months, thus preventing the dis- 
creditable conduct in districts almost within sight of 
the Capitol, of closing their schools for the year 
without expending a single dollar of special taxes. 

The next sections, including the forty-fourth, have 
reference to the important powers and duties of 
county suprintendents. They include the duty of 
visitation, notation of the course and method of in- 
struction, the branches taught, giving directions in 
the art of teaching, so that the grade of each schoo! 
shall be maintained. It is made his duty to see that 
there shall be taught in every district, orthography, 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography and 
arthmetic, as well as other studies directed by con- 
trollers or directors. On the failure of the directors 
or controllers to provide competent teachers the su- 
perintendent shall notify them of the same in wri- 
ting ; and should they neglect to rectify the matter 
complained of, he shall notify the same to the Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, who is thereupon re- 
quired to withhod a warrant for the quota of the 
State appropriation due said district, until notified of 
the provision having been made by said directors.— 
Thoir failure to comply for one month, forfeits the 
quota absolutely. He is required to call a conven- 
tion of directors every third year, at the county seat, 
on the firet Monday of May, of which he shal! be the 
presiding officer, for the purpose of consulting upon 
and adopting plans for greater economy and disci- 
pline. The school directors shall at this triennial 
convention elect a county superintendent, to serve 
for the three sveceeding years, said election to be 





held viva voce, and shall likewise fix the salary of 


said officer, to be paid by warrant from the State Su- 
perintendent on the treasury of the Commonwealth; 
said salary to be deducted from the amount of the 
State appropriation allowed to the districts of said 
county.. They provide for the examination of teach- 
ers in the presence of the directors and controllers, 
the issuing of certificates of qualification containing 
the branches he or she may be capable of teaching, 
with power to annul the certificates so issued. They 
further direct the county superintendent to make an 
annual report to the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, of the number of school districts under his 
control, the conditihn of their schools, with such sug- 
gestions as may be deemed of public interest. They 
further provide for the mode of calling the first coun- 
ty convention after the passage of this law, and for 
filling vacancies in county superintendencies. 


The county superintendency is a new, and beyond 
all question, a valuable feature in the common school 
system, one which a mere matter of dollarsand cents 
should not lead us to treat with indifference or neg- 
lect. It promises to rouse up the sluggish currents 
of the interior of the system, and give it a new and 
advancing vigor—and thus, with the ultimate favor- 
able action of the Legislature in the establishment 
of Norma! schools, the point of perfection will have 
been reached. 


Our younger sister, Ohio, stands proudly and con- 
fidently in defence of county superintendencies, and 
New York admits that she has lost everything by 
their abandonment, desires to return to the system, 
and thus restore the encouraging picture of the past. 
The words of her superintendent are full of warning 
and instruction : 

“Jt is a point generally conceded among those fa- 
miliar with the subject of education, that the success 
of public schools depends. more upon efficient super- 
vision than upon any other one agency ; that this is, 
indeed, that indispensable agency, without which all 
others have failed. Legislation may provide bounti- 
fully for the education of teachers; it may prescribe 
high standards of qualification; it may make strin- 
gent and wise regulations in regard to the duties of 
all connected with the administration of the system ; 
but parsimony will evade, ignorance mal-administer, 
or apathy render inefficient the best school laws, un- 
less their execution is watched over and enforced by 
intelligent, active and independent supervision.— 
Without it, cheap teachers, incompetent teachers, 
schools without energy or system, years spent by pu- 
pils in repeating the same branches of study, are 
fruits following in an invariable, if not in an inevita- 
ble order of succession. 


« How are our schools to be roused from this lead- 
en, prescriptive inefficiency? In the judgment of 
the undersigned, the meliorating change must be 
looked for, if at all, mainly from the influence of a 
competent, high-toned and zealous supervision. The 
history of our legislation in this particular has 
been one of mutations. The plan in force prior to 
1842, gave three commissioners and three inspectors 
to each town ; a cumbrous and unwieldy machinery, 
but one that at first attained creditable results, when 
the most highly gifted and educated men lent their 
efforts to lay the foundations of an institution in 
which they felt that so many hopes centered. But 
when the experiment had been tried, and its success 
demonstrated, they felt at liberty to resign their trusts 
to those to whom the pay of the office afforded a com- 
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pensation for their time and labor. Thereupon this 
plan of supervision rapidly degenerated, and soon 
became effete. In 1841, the county superintendency 
was established, and the town school officers reduced 
toone. In some counties, where incompetent officers 
were selected, it resulted in little visible benefit, but 
generally it was far otherwise. In counties where 
qualified and zealons superintendents were chosen, 
it marked the commencement of a new era in the 
schools. With the pruning of a rigid and fearless 
inspection, a higher grade of qualification in teach- 
ers was secured. Under the stimulus of a certain 
and appreciating supervision, every teacher was both 
roused and encouraged to constant effort. The spirit 
spread to the people. They flocked to the school 
room to meet and hear an officer who brought them 
to high intelligence in his vocation, a knowledge of 
improved systems, processes and books, gleaned from 
a wide field of observation ; and who was fired. with 
the zeal and energy flowing from the concentration 
of time and attention to a single object. In some 
counties the enthusiasm reached to such a height, 
that processions of children, with banners and songs 
of welcome, greeted the superintendent as he passed 
from town to town. School celebrations multiplied. 
The schools became one of the prominent topics of 
popular conversation and popular interest. The nat- 
ural fruits of such an awakening followed. Better 
selected and better paid teachers, more regular at- 
tendance, greater uniformity in teat books, mure com- 
modious school houses, and above all, a more earnest- 
ly aroused parental co-operation, marked the new 
order of things. 

“ This auspicious dawn was soon overcast. The 
expenses of the county superintendency looked lar- 
ger when paid in aggregate sums to individuals than 
when scattered among a multitude of commissioners 
and inspectors. The spirit of decentralization, the 
local jealousy of central power and influence, the in- 
clination of towns to contro] their own local matters, 
aided to overthrow the office. It was believed that 
town officers could be selected, who would perform 
the duties of supervision as well, and thus that a 
large sum might be annually saved to diminish the 
expense of tuition. How have these anticipations 
been realized? Painful as is the necessity of making 
the declaration, the undersigned is constrained toex- 
press the bellef that the experiment proved unsuc- 
cessful ; and he believes that it would be difficult to 
find in the State an enlightened friend of education, 
who is placed in a position to observe the results of 
iteven in a single county, who would dissent from 
this opinion. 

“What are the remedies to be applied to correct 
these evils? To stand stil] is out of the question, if 
we would have the vigor and efficiency of the school 
system bearany comparison to its cost, or to the ends 
which it is intended to secure. Shall the county su- 
perintendency be restored? The undersigned be- 
lieves that it would, with the good wishes of the peo- 
ple, probably attain the desired object as well or better 
than any other plan ; [but he also believes the public 
mind is not prepared for it. It was a plan tried, 
widely and warmly discussed, and eventually con- 
demned by a decided majority of the people.] It is 
worse than in vain to legislate against. the current 
of public opinion, or even against the excited feel- 
ings of strong minorities, in regard to our school sys- 
tem. It derives its vitality from the love, the confi- 
dence, the co-operation of the whole people. It is a 





subject in regard to which the public mind will en- 
dure little more coercion than in regard to its nearest 
ally, religion. Controversy withers it. In the storm 
of popular excitement, its noble fruits do not form, or 
drop immature tothe earth. Unless a further devel- 
oped experience shall, by demonstrating its necessi- 
ty, peepare the public voice to demand, and the pub- 
lic will to acquiesce in it, the undersigned would not 
recommend the restoration of the county superinten- 
dency. The plan which now, in his judgment prom- 
ises the best results will be discussed under the suc- 
ceeding head.’ 

The forty-fifth section opens up a new and inter- 
esting subject, not only involving taste, but promising 
in its proper encouragement, to conduce to wholesome 
discipline and classification in schools, to mental and 
physical vigor in scholars, and affurding a uniformity 
in the architecture of school houses, couiporting with 
the system under which it is proposed to establish 
them. 

The stand-still or let-well-enough-alone citizen, 
who is ever in the way of improvement, would be 
satisfied with a school house bearing the following 
description of one. amongst a number in use in the 
New England States in 1846:—*: The school house 
is lees than seven feet high, and the narrow slab 
seats are twenty-one inches high, (four inches high- 
er than ordinary chairs.) The walls, desks, &c., are 
cut and marked with all sorts of images, some of 
which would make heathens blush.” 


‘The subject is of too much interest to be passed 
over by a few words of notice from one of limited ob- 
servation. I desire rather that the experience ot a 
quarter of a century should speak. I therefore quote 
the words of the distinguished Superintendent of 
Common Schools, of the State of Connecticut, Hen- 
ry Barnard, Esq. ‘Go where he would, in city or 
country, he encountered the district school house 
standing in disgraceful contrast with every other 
structure designed for public or domestic use. Its 
location, construction, formation, and arrangements 
seemed intended to hinder, and not to promote, to 
defeat and not perfect the work which was to be car- 
ried on within and without its walls. The attention 
of parents and school officers was early and earnestly 
called to the close connection between a good sehool 
house and a good school, and to the great principle, 
that to make an edifice good for school purposes, it 
should be built for children at school, and their teach- 
ers; for children differing in age, sex, size and stu- 
dies, and therefore requiring different accommmoda- 
tions; for children engaged sometimes in study and 
sometimes in recitation; for children whose heatth 
and success in study require that they shall be fre- 
quently, and every day, in the open air, for exercise 
and recreation, and at all times supplied with pure 
air to breathe ; for children who are to occupy it in 
the hot days of summer, and the cold days of winter, 
and to occupy it for periods of time in different parts 
of the day, in positions which become wearisome, if 
the seats are not in all respects comfortable, and 
which may affect the symmetry of form and length 
of life, if the construction and relative heights of the 
seats and desk which they occupy are not prop- 
erly attended to; for children whose morals and 
manners, whose habits of order, cleanliness and punc- 
tuality, whose temper, love of study and of the school, 
are in no inconsiderable degree affected by the at- 
tractive or repulsive location and appearance, the 
inexpensive out-door arrangements and the internal 
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oonstruction of the place where they spend or should 
spend a large part of the most impressible period of 
their lives. This place, too, it should be borne in 
mind, is to be occupied by a teacher whose own health 
and daily happiness are affected by most of the va- 
rious circumstances above alluded to, and whose best 
plans of order, classification, discipline and recitation 
may be utterly baffled or greatly promoted by the 
manner in which the school house may be located, 
lighted, warmed, ventilated and seated.” 


A volume might be written without accomplishing 
a more perfect picture of the present school houses 
of Pennsylvania, if we except a few locations. Should 
it fail to reach and arrest the attention of the fath- 
ers of the land, eloquence will fail to impress or lo- 
gic win them to duty. I[t must not be forgotten that 
the hearts of childrenare reached for good or evil by 
the objects that surround them, and the eye with 
them is the readiest chronicler of passing events— 
the very portal of the soul. Illustrations from Jack 
Shepherd would familiarize them with the daring of 
the highwayman and the gloom and bars of his pris- 
on house, and tend to cast shadows over their future. 
Whilst a sight of the “ Madonna” or the picture of 
the “transfiguration,” would transfix him in admira- 
tion and wonder at the beatitude of the one and the 
sublime conception of the other. : 


The disfigured walls of the old school house, its 
scored benches, its old-hat substitute for glass, and 
an hundred other marks of disorder, whilst they fail 
to attract, must tend to create disaffection and lead 
to habits of dangerous imitation. The reverse is 
true—neat, commodious houses, combining the orders 
of a mixed architecture, and presenting pleasant 
points for the youthful eye to rest upon, will effect 
order in the habits of the boy. 


The following will prove encouraging to the 
friends of education everywhere. We find on refer- 
ence to the school statistics within our reach, the 
following facts, giving evidence of the progress of 
educational liberality : 


Tares. School Fund. 


$50,000 
““ 


State App. 
ooee cece $27,000 
N. Hampshire,---+-++205,402 
Vermont, seeee 217,402 es 
Massachusetts,+ «+++ 1,500,000 and taxes, 
Rhode Isiand, 115,160 ——— 
Connecticut, --+++++++ 143,693 
New York,-+-+++++++2,249,814 
New Jersey,+++++++++272,737 
Pennsylvania, «+++ ++++200,000 
Delaware,++++++++++++ 49,469 
Maryland, + + 120,000 
S. Carolina,++++++++++ + 40,580 
Georgia,++++++eeeee++* 23,086 
Louisiana, +--+ + 125,025 . 
Kentucky, seeee © 111,000 $1,500,000 
GID oco.cecccccccscee OOD 
Missouri, 140,000 
Wisconsin, ++ 120,000 860,000 
Tennessee,--- $6 1,500,000 
Indiana,--+- © 5,000,000 
Illinois, ++ 66 1,000,000 
ee t 
t 


California,-+++++++++- ‘“ 


and taxes, 


982,000 in 1852. 
and taxes, 


500,000 


Thus, it will be observed that the principal part of 
the States have not only laid the foundation for build- 
ing up a general system of education, butare already 


* Also one mill on the dollar, and capitation tax. 
+Escheated estates, fines, &c. 
Five hundred thousand acres and escheated estates. 





in the full tide of successful experiment—presenting 
some 60,000 schools, with nearly 3,000,000 of chil. 
dren as their occupants. The old Bay State, the 
Empire and the Keystone, present examples for their 
younger sisters, in the millions annually contributed 
to educational purposes. Yet, still they have much 


to do in this intellectual enterprise—they cannot, j 


they must not stand still. 


The act of 1849, in relation to the hours of labor 
in manufactories comes up to the aid of its twin sis. 
ter, (act of 1849,) charged with the education of the 
very classes exempted in the former, from the crush. 
ing labor heretofore imposed on the tender in years, 
These two acis redeem the legislators of the year 
1849, from the charge so easily made, out so difficult 
to sustain, of having committed flagrant errors; at 
least they present brilliant points that dazzle the 
vision, so that it fails to reach the deformities, if any, 
on the statute book of that period. A volume of in. 
teresting facts could be presented, illustrating the 
harmony of these two measures, and demonstrating 
the advantages of educated labor. In the language 
of one of the master-spirits of education in the North, 
in speaking of observations made on this subject : 


“The largest capital in the form of intelligence, 
yields the largest interest in the form of wages. 


«This is universally so. The mechanic sees it 
when he compares the work of a stupid with that of 
an aroused mind. The traveler sees it when he pas- 
ses from an educated into an uneducated nation.— 
There are ‘countries in Europe, lying side by side, 
where, without compass or chart, without bound or 
land-mark, you could run the line of demarcation be- 
tween the two by the broad, legible characters which 
ignorance has written on roads, fields, houses, and 
the persons of men, women and children on one side, 
and which knowledge -has inscribed on the other.” 


Every day’s experience in the business of life con- 
firms the truthfulness of these results of close obser- 
vation, operating equally on the cultivator of the 
soil, the artisan and the man devoted to commerce. 
The most gratifying prospect in the whole field of 
our observation consists in the fact, that the general 
advancement of the prosperity of our people keeps 
pace with the march of knowledge. Sir, let us take 
position on the most prominent point in this field, 
and on every hand, ai all points of the compass, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, we will find our people 
pressing towards the halls of Jearning with cheerful 
contributions in the one hand, and their domestic 
jewels in the other. The spirit is universal—the 
human mind is unfettering itself—its advance is 
upward and onward, until even here, from this lower 
world, it reaches, in its aspirations and attributes, 
to the very Heavens. 


It requires no prophetic voice to point out the 
proud destiny of this nation—its splendor promises to 
outrival the brilliant glories of the past, and leave the 
older nations of the world in the matter of progress, 
comparatively as “a painted ship upon a painted sea.” 
“The constitution was formed by the wisdom and 
virtue of the people, and must be maintained by their 
influence.” These instructive words of the founder 
of the Commonwealth should be constantly before us, 
that we may not, so far as action is concerned, be- 
come as useless as the still life-figures of the artist's 
pencil. Progress is the sentiment of the hour, and 
Hope whispers us on to new conquests, 
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